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AD of 21 years moves 
to alumni relations 


By WILL ANDERSON 


News & Features Editor 


Athletic Director (AD) 
Tom Calder has stepped 
down from his post and 
is moving to a new posi- 
tion in the Office of De- 
velopment and Alumni 
Relations at Hopkins. He 
will serve as director of 
alumni programs, a role 
he helped to create. 

Calder has been the 
athletic director for 21 
years, and for the seven 
years prior he was asso- 
ciate director. Calder re- 
flected on his time as AD, 
what he has been able to 
accomplish, and what he 
has failed to do. He also 
spoke to what he hopes to 
see his successor achieve. 

Calder said that he 
didn’t want to leave Hop- 
kins, but wanted to shift 
his energies elsewhere. 

“I spoke with Kevin 
Shollenberger, our vice 
provost [for student af- 
fairs], and he oversees 
athletics, and he actually 
asked me two years ago 
what I would like to do 
down the road, and I said 
I'd love to work in Alumni 
Relations,” he said. “It’s 
kind of nice to do some- 
thing else in a place you 
really care about.” 

First, Calder made 
clear that women’s sports 
teams are never formally 


eferts as the “Lady 


Pas 


Jays,” a term that he finds 
pejorative. ~ 

“I don’t refer to them 
as the Lady Jays. Ernie 
Larossa, who’s our com- 
munications guy, he in- 
sisted many years ago 
that we don’t go to that, 
and I agree... Everybody 
should be the Blue Jays,” 
Calder said. “If they refer 
to themselves as the Lady 


Jays, that’s probably with- | 


in their team.” 
Calder praised the role 


of the Office of Student Life | 
for improving the Univer- | 


sity’s support for students 
over the last 21 years. 

“I think the success of 
athletics is a result of the 


support we get from the | 


University. I really think 
that a big part of improv- 
ing the undergraduate 
student life is to make sure 
that athletics is success- 
ful also,” he said. “If you 
have 720 varsity athletes, 
that’s a good percentage of 
your undergraduates, and 


if most of them are enjoy- | 


ing themselves, then that’s 
a pretty successful thing.” 

Non-athletes need to 
be more involved in ath- 
letics, according to Calder. 


“I think what we really | 


need to continue to do — 
and that the next person 
who sits in this seat needs 
to do —is to make sure that 
we get more undergradu- 
ates to come to our games. 


SEE DIRECTOR, PAGE ADS ~~~ 
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COURTESY OF SOFYA FREYMAN 
At the fourth JHU Forum on Race in America, professor and activist Angela Davis spoke about policy brutality, black feminism and racism. 


Angela Davis denounces mass incarceration 


By MORGAN OME 
For The News-Letter 


Angela Davis, interna- 
tionally recognized ac- 
tivist, writer and scholar, 
spoke to a sold-out Shriv- 
er Hall on Tuesday as part 
of the JHU Forums on 
Race in America speaker 
series. She spoke about 
the black radical move- 
ment, the need to disman- 
tle the prison industrial 
complex and the impor- 
tance of fighting for social 
justice. 

Davis championed so- 
cial and political rights 

“as a young woman in Bir- 


_ Macedoma's brightest students 


Education minister talks orant program to fund education abroad 


By KAREN SHENG 
Staff Writer 


~ In Macedonia, students 
who are accepted into and 
attend any of the world’s 
top 100 universities are eli- 
gible to receive funding to 
cover tuition, living and 


much known program to 
Macedonian students and 
to Macedonian society.” 
When the program was 
first introduced, only 14 
students participated. This 
year, however, there are 
150 students who are cur- 
rently studying in foreign 


traveling costs. universi- 
matt 0. p-= ties under 
kins alum- the  initia- 
nus Stefan a i tive, and 
Andonovs- Funding my 24 students 
Ki was a have quali- 
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this grant. education ata program 
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the Paul “The of- 
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School of Advanced Inter- for undergraduate levels, 
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‘> Spiro Ristovski, Mace- 
donia’s Minister of Educa- 
‘ion and Science, spoke to 
The News-Letter about the 
implementation of this ini- 
tiative. 
> “We started this pro- 
gram four years ago in 
acedonia. The first year 
was the toughest in imple- 
mentation and explana- 
tion to the public in gen- 
eral. After that the second 
year, the third year, now 
the fourth year, it’s much 
easier because it’s a very 
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Master’s studies,” Ristovs- 
ki said. “We are support- 
ing graduate studies in a 
top 100 [school], master’s 
studies in a top 100, and 
also Ph.D. studies in a top 
100. So we have three parts 
to this program.” 

Among the students 
participating in the pro- 
gram, the majority are 


working toward Master's — 


degrees, with the num- 
ber of Ph.D. students the 
smallest. 

The Academic Ranking 


Y 


of World Universities com- 
piled by Jiao Tong Univer- 
sity in Shanghai dictates 
the list of the institutions 
that qualify for being con- 
sidered a “top 100 univer- 
sity.” Of these, the vast 
majority are American 
universities, with some 
East Asian, European 
and Australian universi- 
ties. Most students study 
abroad in the U.S. 

The biggest challenges 
of implementing this pro- 
gram were demonstrating 
the government's strong 
involvement with and 
commitment to ensuring 
the success of the initiative 
and making clear the obli- 
gations of both sides. Not 
only would the govern- 
ment promise to fully fund 
the student’s education, 
but the student would have 
to apply their education 
and experience in order to 
benefit Macedonia. 

Inreturn forthe financial 

See MACEDONIA, race A4 


was eventually a 


mingham, Ala. and after 
college in the 1960s as a 
member of the Black Pan- 
ther Party. In 1969, Davis 
gained national attention 
when UCLA, under or- 
ders of then-governor of 
California, Ronald Rea- 
gan, tried to fire her from 
her teaching . position 
because of her ties to the 
Communist Party USA. In 
1970, Davis was put on the 
FBI’s Ten Most Wanted 
List and imprisoned for 
16 months on wrongful 
charges. 

Protesters around the 


by an all-white jury in 
1972. She is now a distin- 
guished professor emerita 
at multiple universities, 
author of nine books 
and a frequent speaker 
around the world. 


itted 


Davis was introduced 
by Provost Robert C. Li- 
eberman and Associate 
Professor of Sociology Ka- 
trina Bell McDonald. 

Davis’ appearance was 
met with a standing ova- 
tion. She began her talk 
by discussing past events 
in the city of Baltimore, 
most notably the recent 
death of Freddie Gray, the 
following protests, the 
efforts to achieve justice 
for him and the fight to 
persuade the world that 
“Black Lives Matter.” 

“The question 
and other efforts 


these 
have 
oe 


apparatuses of [racism]... 
simply by holding indi- 
vidual officers account- 
able,” Davis said. “How 
can individuals be held 
accountable without con- 


cealing the deep, struc- . 


tural racism that is em- 


bedded in the very system 
of policing and imprison- 
ment? That is the over- 
arching question I want to 
address this evening.” 
Davis revealed that 
although the United 
States makes up only five 
percent of the world’s 
population, the nation 
constitutes 25 percent of 
the world’s imprisoned 
population. She further 
stated that one-third of 
the world’s incarcerated 
women reside in U.S. jails. 
Today, approximately two 
million Americans are in 
prison and seven million 


CO = Ota 


Of. _ 

“The United States of 
America is a prison na- 
tion,” she said. 

Davis explained that 
while many recognize the 
problem of over-incarcer- 
ation, current solutions do 
See DAVIS, pace A5 


New policies disrupt recruitment 


By PETER JI 
Staff Writer 


Recent changes to the 
University’s alcohol and 
party policies have al- 
tered the process of an- 
nual fraternity and so- 
rority recruitment. The 
University has also made 
changes to recruitment it- 
self, including shortening 
the pledge period, raising 
the price of recruitment 
and enforcing a dry rush 
for all fraternities. 

Panhellenic sorority 
recruitment, which end- 
ed this past Sunday, was 
shortened from seven to 
four days. The fee has 
been doubled from $25 to 
$50 and the GPA require- 
ment has been raised 
from a 2.0 to a 2.5. 

Dry rush is being en- 


INSIDE THIS ISSUE 
_. Trump is just the beginning 


In the midst of the political 
season, Emeline Armitage 
proposes that denouncing 


_ Trump is easier than 


_ denouncing his rhetoric-basec 
policies. OP/ED PAGE A11 
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forced for all fraternities, 
and recruitment fees have 
increased as well. Junior 
Nic Ulm, a brother in Beta 
Theta Pi (Beta), comment- 
ed on the changes and 
how they have affected 
this year’s recruitment. 
Despite all the changes, 
Ulm said he thinks more 
students have signed up 
to rush than last year. 

“In terms of the changes 
to how we run rush, it has 
made it more difficult for 
those rushing to be eli- 
gible to join our fraternity. 
While it is an additional set 
of requirements, I feel that 
it has not changed much,” 
Ulm wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “I believe 
dry rush gives fraterni- 
ties [a chance] to see those 
rushing in an environment 
outside of the typical party 


scene or academic setting.” 

The amendments to the 
University-wide Student 
Life Policy, outlined in an 
email sent to all students 
in November, will affect 
Greek activities this semes- 
ter. The policy, which went 
into effect on Jan. 4, intro- 
duces an amnesty provi- 
sion and revises policies on 
off-campus party registra- 
tion and sanctions. 

The Alcohol Strategy 
Working Group and a stu- 
dent subcommittee began 
discussing the changes 
last spring and shared 
their ideas with Hopkins 
student organizations 
and the Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
throughout the fall. 

Director of Fraternity 
and Sorority Life Calvin 

See RECRUITMENT, pace A4 


Laughs all around 


Students cracked up at the Intersession 
stand-up comedy show. ARTS PAGE B3. 


FAS line-up announced 


OITNB author, Vox editor-in-chiefand 
_ Edward Snowden are among the speakers _ 
at this year’s symposium. NEWS PAGE A2 
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snowden, lebih on 1 policing in U.S. headline FAS 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
News & Features Editor 


The Foreign Affairs 
Symposium (FAS) _ re- 
leased their 2016 speaker 
lineup Sunday. This year’s 
theme, Architects of the 
Future, was announced 
on Wednesday, Jan. 27. 
The symposium’s head- 
line speaker is Edward 
Snowden, who will speak 
via virtual discussion on 
Wednesday, Feb. 17 at 8 
p.m. in Shriver Hall. 

Speakers other than 
Snowden include Piper 
Kerman, author of Orange 
Is the New Black, Naomi 
Klein, environmental ac- 
tivist and author of New 
York Times bestseller This 
Changes Everything and 
Ezra Klein, former Wash- 
ington Post Journalist and 
editor in chief of Vox. 

There will also be a 
panel, The Future of Polic- 
ing in America, which will 
feature Donovan Ramsey 
from The Atlantic, Mark 
Puente from The Balti- 
more Sun, Baltimore Police 
Commissioner Kevin Da- 
vis, Melissa Hyatt also of 
the Baltimore Police De- 
partment and Linda Sar- 
sour, cofounder of Mus- 


‘this year’s recipient of the 
Anne Smedinghoff Award. 
Smedinghoff, Class of 2009 
and former executive di- 
rector of FAS, was killed 
while delivering books 
in Afghanistan to school 
children. The honor goes 
to a person or organization 
dedicated to the principles 
of education, global har- 
mony and development. 

World Bicycle Relief 
provides bicycles to en- 
trepreneurs, students and 
healthcare workers in im- 
poverished areas, focusing 
their efforts primarily in 
Africa. The bicycles shorten 
commutes that used to re- 
quire walking and provide 
a more efficient way for en- 
trepreneurs to bring prod- 
ucts to market. The organi- 
zation will talk on April 7 in 
Mudd Hall at 7 p.m. 

FAS Executive Direc- 
tors Mona Jia, Jack Laylin 
and Alex Sadler spoke 
about planning this year’s 
symposium and discussed 
the process of selecting 
and choosing speakers. 

The Architects of the 
Future theme is designed 
to bring in proactive young 


people who are critically. 
thinking about topical in-- 


novations and the future. 
“It’s hard to fit it ex- 
actly, but I think we did 
a good job of keeping 
youngish people who 


_ seem to be really design- 


‘ing the conversation of 
the future,” Sadler said. 
Laylin commented that 
the theme is often a start- 
ing point for detepaisning 
who to invite. - 
“Tt would say usually 
_ when we're trying to fig- 
ure out who to invite, the 
Dart thing we try to figure 


E __ outis what the theme is for 


__ the semester, Laylin said. 
Laylin— discussed in 


choose to decline invita- 
tions based on factors like 
what the school supports 
and the campus climate. 
Some speakers feel these 
elements would create a 
good platform for them to 
share their ideas, but is not 
always the case. 

FAS started contact- 
ing people in September, 
which was when Snowden 
was booked. His talk was 
not announced until No- 
vember. 

“If we talked to any- 
one, it wouldn't have hap- 
pened,” Laylin said. 

Sadler also mentioned 


; COURTESY OF ABBY BIESMAN 
During their event on Wednesday evening, FAS displayed posters showcasing their speaker lineup. 


that you really, really want, 
but you know it’s going to 
be tough,” Sadler said. 

One component of 
choosing speakers was 
thinking about the desired 
topics to be covered. Lay- 
lin mentioned that part of 
their mission is to cover a 
broad range of topics with 
a broad range of speakers. 

Laylin further  dis- 
cussed the idea of having 
an informative sympo- 
sium that remained, as 
much as possible, neutral. 

“The idea is not to 
take a side,” Laylin said. 
“We're presenting people 


criticism for other 
FAS had people to 
received “The idea is not to learnmore.” 
for hostin : Sadler 
Snowden. ‘ take a side. We're mentioned 

“A lot of G that he was 
people dis- Beene people unsure 
agree witha for other people to whether 
lot of what l ” people 
he stands 4€arn more. would have 
for,’ Sadler eke J ACK L AYLIN, heard of 
said. “We’ve many of the 
already FAS EXECUTIVE names _ in 


received 
emails criti- 
cizing us for 
that.” 
Sadler compared the 
process of booking speak- 


have your reach- eros 


DIRECTOR 


ers to the college process. 


Mord Blevete Retief is is 5 


this year’s 
lineup. 
“One of 
our con- 
cerns with the people 
coming in is that people 


a = =AaLLY ow 
all of our speakers.” 


ald gecopnizg their. : 


FAS has also employed 
innovative marketing 
techniques, like using an- 
imated profile pictures on 


Facebook to advertise the | 


symposium’s theme. 

“IT designed all the 
promotional materials 
this year,’ Laylin said. 
“IT would say we really 
turned around the mar- 
keting campaigns on cam- 
pus. I think we've noticed 
the work that we’ve done 


and the ground that we've | 


broken with FAS market- 
ing has shown up in other 
people’s campaigns in a 
really positive way.” 

The launch event was 
held in the Mudd atrium, 


and free food was served. | 
| candidates, Cruz won 27.6 
| percent of the vote. Close 
| behind was Donald Trump 
| with 24.3 percent. This re- 


Sophomore Tim Shieh 
and Freshman Reily Gib- 
son, both members of the 
development committee, 
discussed the event. 


“We released the line- | 


up last week, so this event 
is really an extension,” 
Shieh said. 

Gibson mentioned that 
the marketing committee 
was particularly involved 
in planning the event. 

Overall, students had 
positive responses to the 
lineup. 

“I'm planning on going 
to Piper Kerman,” sopho- 
more Carolyn Duman 
said. “I’m very interested 
in hearing what she has 
to say about prison and 
prison reform.” 

Senior Lauren  Bla- 
chowiak also commented 
on this year’s symposium. 

“Tt look like a really 
great lineup. I’m espe- 
cially excited for Edward 
Snowden,” she said. 


Laylin spoke about 
what he hopes people will 
get from it. 


ln. the end. 
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SGA debates mental health, real food 


By ABBY SHEGELMAN 


* Staff Writer 


~The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
had its first meeting of the 
semester Sunday night 
to make-up for the time 
missed from the snow day. 
SGA also met on Tuesday, 
where John Hughes, pres- 
ident of Hopkins’ Active 
Minds chapter, presented 
a proposal for an upcom- 
ing event. 

Active Minds is a men- 
tal health advocacy orga- 
nization on campus, with 
a goal to spread aware- 
ness and create change 
on university campuses 
around the country in re- 
gards to student suicide. 

The event that Hughes 
brought to the SGA is ti- 
tled Send Silence Packing, 
a campus-wide event that 
brings 1,100 backpacks 
to campus to represent 
the 1,100 college students 
around the country who 
lose their life each year 
to suicide. The exhibi- 
tion travels from region 
to region annually and 
has chosen the Maryland 
region this year, reaching 
out to Hopkins as its first 
potential host. 

The exhibition tries to 


‘show students consider- 


ing suicide that there is 


an active conversation 
on mental health and po- ex 
tential aids and solutions _ 


on campus. Students at 
other universities have 


displayed gratitude in the 


| ‘the ‘baekganee es aS 
Iai out on a public pace. 
te Be | thought the 2 Beach | 


would operate the display, 
creating a conversation 
about suicide prevention. 
The display would also 
include signs and plaques 
depicting stories of survi- 
vors and statistics of sui- 
cide among students. 

Mental health is cur- 
rently being addressed by 
the administration, as well 
as students and organiza- 
tions on campus. A couple 
goals of the event are to 
continue the conversation 
about mental health and 
to increase staffing at the 
Counseling Center. 

The SGA opened a 


discussion to decide on- 


whether to contribute 
to the funds of the exhi- 
bition. Freshman Class 
Senator Jennifer Baron 
asked about advertising. 
Hughes explained that 
the advertising would 


_ come from member dues 


and heavy SGA council 
participation. 

_ Another question 
brought up during dis- 
cussion was how to keep 
the conversation on men- 
tal health and suicide go- 
ing, even after thee event. 
Hughes expla 
the event's 
and_ staff sae fate 


manual and 


ecutive President Jack Bart- 
holet, this event needs to be 
funded through the SGA 
rather than Student Activi- 
ties Commission, since it is 
a school-wide event. The 
summit brings together 
students from various 
universities to Hopkins to 
discuss and promote in- 
volvement in the Real Food 
commitment. 

University President 
Ronald J. Daniels has 
signed a commitment with 
Real Food Hopkins. 

“We want to articulate 
our success to the other 
schools,” said the repre- 
sentative from Real Foods 
at the meeting. 

This event will be 
opened up to the public 
once the date is arranged 
and funding is acquired. A 
motion was made to pass 
the bill and an agreement 
was reached by the sena- 
tors to approve it as well. 

At Sunday’s meeting, 
SGA discussed and con- 
ditionally passed bills 
by the members of the 
senate and the executive 
board. 

One to pass was the 
“Bill to Conditionally 


} Approve Multiple New 
Student Organizations,” 
in 


order to interview ev- 
e and give authority 
Committee on Stu- 
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(ruz, Clinton overcome 
‘Close lowa caucuses 


By TESSA WISEMAN 
Staff Writer 


Voters cast their ballots 

| in the Jowa Caucuses on 
Monday, awarding the first 

| win of the party primaries 
' for the 2016 U.S. Presiden- 
| tial election to Republican 
| candidate Senator Ted 
Cruz (TX) and Democratic 
candidate Hillary Clinton, 
'the former Secretary of 
State and senator from New 


| York. The caucuses held a 


few unexpected turns, and 
promised Americans one 
thing: It’s going to be close. 

Among the Republican 


sulted in eight delegates 
and seven delegates respec- 
tively for each candidates. 


| Senator Marco Rubio (R-FL) 


celebrated his bronze vic- 
tory with 23.1 percent of the 
vote and seven delegates. 

Cruz was _ thrilled 
about his victory, which 
many believed would go 
to Trump, whom Cruz has 
criticized for his celebrity- 
fueled popularity. 

“Iowa has sent notice 
that the Republican nomi- 
nee and the next president 
of the United States will 
not be chosen by the me- 
dia, will not be chosen by 
the Washington establish- 
ment, will not be chosen by 
the lobbyists,” Cruz said. 

Clinton and_ Senator 
Bernie Sanders (I-VT) led 
the Democratic caucuses. 
Iowa's Democratic Party 
did not declare Clinton the 
victor until nearly 1 p.m. on 
Tuesday. She was relieved. 


' win the caucus, to have 


“My luck was not as 


that experience,” Clinton 
told CNN’s Wolf Blitzer. 
What was a blowout 
and a factor that may 
make Clinton sweat in 
the upcoming months, 
was Sander’s dominance 
among voters between 
the ages of 17 and 29, of 
which he won 84 percent. 
The intricacies of the 
Iowa caucuses are com- 


day evening, lowans from 
all over the state made 
their way to churches, li- 
braries and school gyms 
to cast their votes. 

The Republican process 
is simpler than the Demo- 
cratic process. Before the 
Iowans voted, a represen- 
tative from each campaign 
had a chance to convince 
the voters. Local party offi- 
cials then tallied the votes 
and sent them to the GOP 
headquarters in Iowa. 

Those attending Demo- 
cratic caucus meetings 
didn't listen to representa- 
tives from each campaign 
give last-minute speech- 


prompted upon arrival to 
declare their candidate of 
choice. Those in mutual 
agreement over a candi- 
date gathered into groups 
around the room, with 
those on the fence placed 
together. In order to be con- 
sidered, a group must win 
about 15 percent of the cau- 


cus attendees in each pre- 
cinct. Those in groups who 


passed this marker were 
ns to ap- | given the opportunity to — 
an inter- | join Preemie: who sur- 


es. Instead they were 


He hasn’t really been in the 
news lately, and his debate 
performances are always 
lackluster. He sounds liké 
he’s in a 9 a.m. Intro Biol- 
ogy lecture. I had almost 
forgotten that he was a, le- 
gitimate contender, with 
Rubio and Cruz surging 
ahead of him in the polls.”’ 

Ettinger was pleasant: 
ly surprised by Senator 
Rand Paul’s (R-KY) fifth 
place, though he only re- 
ceived four percent of the 
vote. She has mixed feel+ 
ings on Paul, saying he 
sometimes panders to thé 
perceived wants of the 
Republican Party, but she 
thinks his sanity stands 
out among his peers. 

“As a Libertarian I feel 
like I should like him more 
than I do. When he’s be= 
ing true to his Libertarian 
values, he’s very good. His 
voting record is occasion- 
ally shaky. In regard to the 
rest of the field, I’m thrilled 
that he’s doing as well as he 
did. Given that field, he’s 
one of the few candidates 
who doesn’t sound com: 
pletely insane,” she said. 

Donald Trump’s move 
to sidestep the final de- 
bate before the caucus 
could have made a differ- 
ence. Ettinger thinks this 
decision hurt him in the 
Iowa caucuses and ben- 
efitted his adversaries. - 

“Everyone else got to 
have a normal debate. 

Without Trump there to 
act as the chaos factor in 
the room, other candi- 
dates were able to be more 
civil and be more about 
issues, and less about tak- 
ing cheap shots at each 


ate ee: , es. 


paigns, bose Wicir image 
and be taken more seri- 
ously.” 

Senior Nitin Nairiari, 
president of College Re- 
publicans, called the re- 
cord high GOP turnout at 
the lowa caucuses “stag: 
gering.” a 
“Goes to show de 
Republicans are fired 


plicated and particularly Nainani 
quirky in Iowa. On Mon- prised by ‘ 


- gelical favorite had been 


campaigning there for 
over a year. 

“(Cruz] deserves a lot 
of praise for his data oper 
ations and ground Sana 
he said. 

What was more re- 
markable, according to 
Nainani, was Trump’s 
success in a state where 
the primary electorate is 
evangelical, and where he 
spent little money relative 
to his running mates. 

On the Democratic 
side, Clinton's relief over 
the outcome of the cau- 
cuses shouldn’t make her 
too comfortable. 

“I think last night was 
probably one of the worst 
outcomes for Hillary. The 
only thing worse would 
have been losing it outright. 
Despite having all this 
funding, she barely beat 
out Bernie Sanders who is 
supposed to be this fare 
candidate who wasn’t sup- _ 
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New app to compete with Yik Yak, Snapchat | HCF hosts new series, 
“Why Race Matters” 


By TUSHAR JOIS 
For The News-Letter 


Bivid, an app developed 
by college students Dean 
Glas and Mendy Raskin 
and launched in beta in 
September 2015, allows us- 
ers to share real-time infor- 
mation from a given loca- 
tion and to follow teams, 
celebrities and the like. 

Bivid competes 
against social media 
platforms such as Twit- 
ter, Yik Yak and Snap- 
chat. Bivid users post un- 
der a username to both 
users in their location 
and users they follow. 

Glas described what 
he sees is different about 
Bivid in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

“There are no other 
apps on the market that 
do exactly what Bivid 
does,” Glas wrote. “The 
app focuses on the daily 
experience, instead of a 
weekly or monthly user 
experience with a long- 
term content shelf life.” 

Glas discussed the 
lifespan of information 
shared via Bivid. 

“Posts on Bivid disap- 
pear after 24 hours, which 
keeps content fresh and 
lets users see what's going 
on around them in real- 
time.” 

On the other hand, 
James Qin, a Hopkins 
freshman, does not see 
Bivid as a new way to 
learn more about cam- 


pus. 
“Between email, 
Snapchat, Facebook, 


Twitter and Yik Yak, 


there are so many ways 
to get updated dbout 
events on campus,” Qin 
said. “I don’t see why we 
need another app.” 

Yik Yak, another lo- 
cation-based social net- 
work, is popular among 
Hopkins students. Un- 
like Bivid, it is complete- 
ly anonymous, so users 
cannot be tracked across 
posts and no post history 
is available to users. 

Qin, sees the idea of 
an anonymous social 
network to be inherently 
self-validating. 

“It’s a place where 
people can share their 
thoughts without being 
judged by others,” Qin 
said. “You can be really 
shy and post a witty com- 
ment and then get up- 
votes and feel good about 
yourself.” 

Junior Steven Doria 
agrees with this senti- 
ment. 

“When you write a 
yak, you show it to your 
friends right there and 
you feel good about 
yourself,” Doria said. 
“You get the validation 
from other people with- 
out any of the risk.” 

Recently, Yik Yak at 
Hopkins has been con- 
troversial because of 
user anonymity, which 
has allowed racist com- 
ments and bullying to 
spread throughout the 
platform. 

Glas and his team are 
confident that Bivid’s sys- 
tem of usernames and 
profiles will help reduce 
the risk of any inappro- 


priate content being post- 
ed—He believes that the 
app’s model helps foster 
a healthy online commu- 
nity. 

“Bivid aims to pre- 
vent online bullying by 
ensuring each user has a 
username and can’t hide 
behind a screen,” Glas 
said. 

Doria thinks that the 
use of usernames is a 
good way to keep users 
accountable. 

“There’s always the 
risk of being connected 
to your username. That’s 
less of a risk on Yik Yak 
because you can’t be 
tracked,” Doria said. “If 
you show a friend your 
posts on Bivid, your 
friends might realize they 
don’t like a lot of your 
posts. That can become a 
problem.” 

Qin is not entirely 
convinced by the use of 
usernames as a cure to 
the problems surround- 
ing location networks. 
He sees a privacy issue 
with the social scene on 
campus. 

“People will prob- 
ably start using the app 
at parties to spread the 
word around the cam- 
pus,” Qin says. “Most 
of these parties have 
alcohol and drugs, and 
pictures taken might 
be incriminating and a 
lot of legal issues may 
arise—and none of that 
is prevented by the user- 
name.” 

Doria questions Biv- 
id’s ability to create a 
new online community 


from scratch. 

“People only use apps 
where their friends are,” 
Doria said. “If there are 
no incentives or new fea- 


tures on a social network, | 
I don’t really see people | 


joining it.” 


Qin agrees with this | 
| a month-long “Why Race 


idea. 
“There’s potential for 
the app to take off,” Qin 


being used as an explo- 
ration tool in new places, 
but for me and a lot of 
other people, apps like 
Snapchat already occupy 
this space.” 

Glas, on the other 
hand, remains optimistic 
about the growth of the 
app. Additionally, Bivid 
plans on spreading its app 
through college campuses 
by using students them- 
selves. 

“Bivid users have 
more than doubled each 
month since we became 
available on the App 


Store in September, and | 
Glas | 


were growing,” 
said. “To expedite our 
growth, we’ve begun 
a college ambassador 
program to spread the 
Bivid love around the 
world, and we have reps 
on campuses across the 
globe.” 

Bivid has $250,000 in 
seed funding in investors 
as of February 2016, ac- 
cording to CrunchBase. 
The company expects an 
additional round of fund- 
ing in the first quarter of 
2016. It is available on iOS 
and expected to launch on 
Android later this month. 


By SABRINA CHEN 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins Christian Fel- 
lowship (HCF) is hosting 
which 


Matters” series 
‘A 


| seeks to address the rela- 
said. “I like the idea of it | 


tionship between race and 
religion in society. 

HCF staff member Ue- 
sin Kim spoke to an audito- 


| rium full of students of all 


races, ages and religions. 
“What would the world 
look like without racism?” 
he said. “Come alongside 
me, with me. Challenge 


| yourself in a new way. 


} 


Reconciliation is not just 
a part of our message, it is 
our message.” 

Kim was the first of 
four weekly guest speak- 
ers for the HCF’s series. 
According to Kim, HCF 
has always tried to place 
an intentional emphasis 
on diversity, both on cam- 
pus and in faith. 

“For the past three to 
four years we’ve done a 
series of panel events of 
different students in the 
fellowship, creating a 
time and space for them 
to share their experiences 
both on campus and in 
the fellowship,” Kim said. 
“We want to create an 
open dialogue.” 

Kim added that this 
particular series branches 
off the overall theme of di- 
versity but is a bit more fo- 
cused on racial tensions on 
campus and around the na- 


Cummings discusses, cily's.divisions wilh, Chat 


By ROLLIN HU 
Staff Writer 


Congressman Eli- 
jah Cummings (D-MD) 
spoke to Charles Village 
residents and Hopkins 
students at the Home- 
wood Friends meeting- 
house on Sunday. He ad- 
dressed issues affecting 
the Baltimore communi- 
ty, focusing particularly 
on racism and education 
by using personal experi- 
ence and anecdotes. 

Cummings is the rep- 
resentative for Mary- 
land’s 7th Congressional 
District, which includes a 
large portion of Baltimore 
City and Howard County. 
He has served in this po- 
sition since 1996 and is a 
native of Baltimore. 

Cummings said the 
purpose of his talk was to 
meet with his constituents. 
_ “I want to have a con- 
versation, which is go- 
ing to be different. This 
is not a political speech. 
I’m just going to talk 
with you all like neigh- 


bors,” Cummings said. 


“I know that you come to 
this room today because 
you want to make a dif- 
ference.” 

Cummings delivered 
multiple anecdotes relat- 
ing his experiences and 
thoughts on racism and 
education. He empha- 
sized the need to avoid 
stereotyping people. 

- “One of the things 
that I’ve always been 
big on is that I wanted 
judges to run for office. 
It’s not that I want to 
see judges meeting law- 
yers and raising money. 
More importantly, I want 
them to have the oppor- 
tunity to go into black 
neighborhoods _ before 
they start judging the 
people they start judg- 
ing,” Cummings said. 
“If you've never come 


» 


into my neighborhood, 
you've never met my fa- 
ther who never missed a 
day of work or my moth- 
er’s seven children. who 
have never been arrested 
for anything. I want him 
to see them and not just 
the people he sees on the 
six o’clock-news.” 

He spoke to the reality 
of Baltimore as a city di- 
vided by racism and mis- 
conception. 

“My point is, if we are 
trying to heal our society, 
we have got to figure out 
ways for me to see why 
you see what you see and 
for you to see why I see is 
what I see. And more im- 
portantly for us to come 
together and talk about 
and respect each other 
for what we have accom- 
plished,” he said. “That is 
the way we will heal Bal- 
timore. Because this is a 


divided city, whether you — 


like it or know it or not.” 
Cummings also gave a 
personal account of issues 
he faced in Baltimore’s 
education system. 
“T am convinced that 


-our children do not suffer 


from the inability to learn 
but many of them suf- 
fer from low self-esteem. 
And part of that low self- 
esteem comes from adults 
who do not treat them 
right. And the reason why 
I even talk about this is 
that I’ve been there, placed 
in special education from 
Kindergarten to the third 
grade,” Cummings said. 
“They told me that I’ll nev- 
er be able to read or write, 


‘think you are?” 
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Cummings has served as representative for Mary| 


Cummings then de- 
scribed how a single ques- 
tion asked by a_ school 
counselor had an impact 
on his life and career choic- 
es. 

“He asked me one 
question. Every time 
I ask a girl to dance 
with me, it came back 
up. When I went to law 
school, it came back up. 
When I got ready to run 
for office, it came back. 
He said, “Who do you 
The 
school counselor asked 
me that — the one that 
was getting my tax dol- 
lars to lift me up and 
make me better,” he said. 
“Tf you are talking about 
ceilings, if you want a 
ceiling, the ceiling that 
is in your own head is 
one of the most danger- 
ous and effective ceilings 
you can have.” 


told by a school counselor~~ For the rest of the 


that you will never be a 
lawyer. These words were 
imprinted that day into 
the DNA of every cell of 
my brain and they both- 
ered me every day, even 
coming to this speech to- 
day. These words this man 
told to me over fifty years 
ago, I still feel the pain.” 


op 
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speech, Cummings re- 
counted his experiences 
law school as well as his 
thoughts on the uprising 
after Freddie Gray’s death 
last spring. i 

Hopkins students re- 
acted favorably to Cum- 
ming’s talk. Freshman 
Charles Ndiaye said he 


] 


wanted to learn more 
about him. 

“T thought it was re- 
ally interesting,” Ndiaye 
said. “I thought a lot of 
what he said had truth 
to it. I just wish I knew 
more of him because I’m 
not very familiar with 
Elijah Cummings. I'll 
probably go do research 
on him to see where he’s 
coming from.” 

Freshman Craig Chikis 
said he wished the event 
had been better publicized 
so that more Hopkins stu- 
dents could have attended. 

“I was shocked that the 


University didn’t adver- 


tise this event. No one re- 
ally knew about it. I was 
actually walking back 
from getting a haircut. 
I walked past this sign 
and I know the Congress- 
man’s profile pretty well, 
[and] I follow politics, so 
I wanted to come see it,” 
Chikis said. “You could 
really sense he has ear- 
nestness and is really sin- 
cere in his beliefs.” 
Chikis explained what 
Hopkins students might 
gain from listening to 
Cummings ose s..°” 
“I don’t know how 
many people from Hop- 
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kins did come out and 
hear the talk. But I can say 
that if more students did 
come, it would provide a 
lot of perspective,” he said. 
“As [Cummings] _ said, 
‘Seeing the world through 
other people’s eyes gives a 
lot of perspective.” 

John McKusick, a vol- 
unteer at the event and 
member of Homewood 
Friends also spoke well of 
the event.. 

“What I heard was 
very inspiring. He cer- 
tainly told a lot of stories 
and anecdotes, which en- 
riched his perspectives,” 
McKusick said. 

A lot of the volunteers 
and ushers for the event 
were students from the 
Friends School of Balti- 
more. 

Paige Shephard, an 
event usher and student 
at the school, spoke high- 
ly of the talk. 

“I thought it was very 
moving in all senses of 
the word,” she said. “He 
was able to captivate the 
audience as well as pro- 
vide comic relief. And he 
was able to touch a lot 
of people. I was person- 
ally deeply influenced by 
what he said.” is 
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tion. The Wednesday night 
speaker sessions are led by 
student leaders in the fel- 
lowship. There will also be 
a guest speaker chosen by 
the students ‘at each event 
to address an aspect of 
race. Guest speakers range 
from HCF staff members to 
local pastors and Hopkins 
professors. 

“What we wanted to 
do was to affirm those 
people who feel discrimi- 
nated against on campus 
but do not have an outlet 
to share their thoughts as 
well as answer the ques- 
tion of what Jesus has to 
say about what is going 
on in terms of racial ten- 
sions,” Kim said. 

HCF staff member Jus- 
tin Tibbels added that even 
though the events are set 
up like a worship service 
with music and prayer, it 
is not only for current fel- 
lowship members. 

“We hope to speak to 
several different groups of 
people, one of them being 
minority students, many 
of whom feel hurt or un- 
heard,” Tibbels said. “Our 
hope is to show them that 
Jesus really cares about 
them. He wants to comfort 
them, to see justice and to 
see things improve.” 


Tibbels added that 
the series is also geared 
towards students who 


aren't usually interested 
in or affected by racism, 
or who don’t believe that 
racism is still prevalent. 
“A lot of them happen 
to be Christian because, 
unfortunately, Christians 
don’t have a good track 
record on this conversa- 


‘or ethnicity,” Tibbels said. 
“Our hope is that those 
students will wake up a 
little and start to care a bit 
more about this conversa- 
tion and maybe have some 
practical ways to enter into 
this conversation.” 

HCF Large Group Co- 
ordinator Ernest Scalabrin 
added that he hopes this 
series will bring together 
people who care about 
this issue and Christians 
who may not be complete- 
ly on board. 

“T hope it convinces 
[people] that Jesus is actu- 
ally necessary to resolve 
this and bring about racial 
reconciliation,” Scalabrin 
said. “I hope that this will 
convince them that the Bi- 
ble and the gospel and Je- 
sus call us to break down 
barriers of races and eth- 
nicity.” 

Scalabrin added that 
people need to understand 
that the issue of racial rec- 
onciliation is not just a mo- 
ment, it’s a movement. 

“Even I fall into the trap 
of talking about the issue 
and listening to sermons 
but not actually realizing 
that our black brothers and 
sisters have to deal with 
this for the rest of their 
lives,” Scalabrin said. 

Kim said that he be- 
lieves that millennials are 
living in a confused and 
hypocritical time. 

“We see racism as some- 
thing our parents or grand- 
parents have and yet there 
are instances, even on cam- 
pus, or through Yik Yak 
or online that reveal that 


this is still an issue,” Kim 


said. “It’s just evolved into 
something unique e to our 
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President Obama has visited mosques before, but not in the U.S. 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 


News & Features Editor 


United States President 
Barack Obama spoke out 
against anti-Muslim preju- 
dice at the Islamic Society 
of Baltimore, which was 
originally founded by 
members of the Hopkins 
community, on Wednes- 
day. It was his first visit to a 
mosque in America. 

“The first thing I want 
to say is two words Muslim 
Americans don’t hear often 
enough and that is ‘Thank 
you,” Obama said, garner- 
ing applause. “Thank you 
for serving your commu- 
nity. Thank you for lifting 
up your neighbors and for 
helping keep us strong and 
united as one American 
family.” 

Obama contrasted his 
sentiments with others 
that he said are more com- 
monly expressed. 

“Since 9/11 but, more re- 


conflating the horrific at- 
tacks.of terrorism with the 
beliefs of an entire faith,” 
Obama said. 

He noted that such at- 
titudes have affected the 
Islamic Society of Balti- 
more directly. 

“Here, at this mosque, 
twice last year threats were 
made against your chil- 
dren,” he said. 

Obama also cited com- 
ments that have been made 
by ‘presidential candidates 
Donald Trump and Ben 
Carson. 

“Recently, we've heard 
inexcusable political rheto- 
ric against Muslim Ameri- 
cans that has no place in 
our country,” Obama said. 

Obama explained that 
he has heard grievances 
from Muslims across the 
country. 

‘Tve had people write 
to me and say, ‘I feel like 
Im a _ second-class citi- 
zen,’ Obama said. “I’ve 
had mothers write and say, 
‘My heart cries every night, 
thinking about how our 
daughter might be treated 
at school.” 

Obama explained the ef- 
fects that anti-Muslim sen- 
timent have on the entire 
nation. 

“We're one American 
family,” Obama said. “And 
when any part of our fam- 
ily starts to feel separate or 
second-class or targeted, it 
tears at the very fabric of 
our nation.” 

Obama said he’s re- 
ceived letters from Muslim 
children across the country 
expressing fear and confu- 
sion about their status in 
American society. Obama 
affirmed that all Muslims 
havea place in the U.S. 

“If you're ever won- 
dering if you fit in here, 
let me say it as clearly as 
I can as President of the 
United States. You fit in 
here. You're right where 
you belong,” Obama said. 
“You're not Muslim or 
American. You're Muslim 

and American.” 
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“we've seen too often people 


The Islamic Society of 
Baltimore mosque is one of 
the largest in the Mid-At- 
lantic region, according to 
The Baltimore Sun. The soci- 
ety was originally founded 
at Hopkins. 

“The Islamic Society of 
Baltimore was established 
in 1969 by a handful‘of fam- 
ilies who held weekly meet- 
ings and Friday prayers at 
Johns Hopkins University. 
As the community contin- 
ued to grow, the need for 
a larger facility also grew,” 
a statement from the Soci- 
ety’s website reads. 

College Republicans 
President Nitin Nainani 
expressed his thoughts on 
Obama’s speech. 

“There's a lot things I 
disagree with President 
Obama on. This is abso- 
lutely not one of them,” 
Nainani said. “I think this 
is exactly what a president 
should do. Muslim Ameri- 
cans contribute to the fab- 
ric of America is so many 
Ways, there no re 


welcome. oo sa ta "applaud 
him.” 


Muslim Student Asso- 


_ ciation President Muham- 


mad Hudhud agreed. 
“T think he did a pretty 


_ “‘Bver since 


rial a me I 
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good job of making the 
Muslim American com- 
munity feel welcome, re- 
minding them that it’s not 
the GOP circus,” Hudhud 
said. “A lot of people point 
to the fact that Muslims are 
a small part the American 
population, but  they’re 
kind of the target board 
when it comes to politics.” 

Hudhud said __ that 
Obama could have visited 
an American mosque ear- 
lier in his term. However, 
he believes Obama’s tim- 
ing was opportune none- 
theless. 

“It’s an important that 
he did come at a time 
where, if you look at the 
anti-Muslim — sentiments 
and the hate crimes against 
Muslims, [they] are five 
times higher than they be- 
fore 9/11,” Hudhud said. 

Nainani commented 
on Muslim Americans’ 
strained relationship with 
the Republican Party. He 
explained that, prior to 
Sept. 11, many Muslims 
were loyal Republicans. 
Former U.S. President 
George W. Bush did ex- 
tensive outreach in Mus- 
lim communities on the 
campaign trail ahead of 
the 2000 election, accord- 
ing to Nainani. 

“Bush won 72 percent of 
the Muslim vote,” Nainani 
said. 

Nainani said that Bush 
visited a mosque after the 
Sept. 11 terrorist attacks. 

“(He wanted] to express 
solidarity, to say that ter- 
rorists have nothing to do 
with Islam, which I agree 
with,” Nainani said. 

The Republican Party, 
however, never achieved 
its previous popularity 
among Muslim Americans. 
2000, Re 


— vote. 

They've been in the singe 
digits. That’s a massive 
turnaround and I think a 
lot of that has to do with 
some of the rhetoric: and 


_ Muslims mM 


intolerance that has come 
from the party,’ Nainani 
said. “I, in no one way, con- 
done it, and I think that’s a 
problem Republicans need 
to deal with.” 

Nainani also discussed 
his experiences with an- 
ti-Muslim sentiments at 
Hopkins, specifically as a 
member of the JHU Model 
United Nations Conference 
(JHUMUNC). 

“For crisis committees, 
especially committees 
dealing with terrorism, 
we've had people running 
around in Middle Eastern 
clothing or hijabs, for ex- 
ample, who are supposed 
to be terrorists,” Nainani 
said. “I think that feeds 
into the already negative 
stereotypes and false ste- 
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Pres. Obama visits mosque near Baltimore Macedonian govt 


Py 


Sponsors students 


reotypes that people have | 


about Muslim Americans,” 

Nainani noted that 
many Muslim students 
participate in JHUMUNC. 

“How does that make 
them feel? I know, if I was 
in that situation, I would 
feel very uncomfortable,” 
Nainani said. 

He said that JHUMUNC 
has abolished that practice 
this year. 

Hudhud said he has not 
personally | experienced 


anti-Muslim prejudice at | 


Hopkins. 


or anything like that so 
whatever offensive stuff 
comes out of that I don't 
see,” he said. 

Nainani also said that 
Islamophobia is an issue 
all people need to confront 
and combat. 


“The last months, es- | 


pecially after Paris, you've 
seen an unquestionable 
spike in hate crimes and 
ethnist bigotry directed at 
i 


address,” octets ere a i 
honestly applaud President 
Obama for, despite the crit- 


- icism he has received, stay- 


ing the course on this. He 


has this right.” 
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Macedonia is located in southeastern Europe near Bulgaria and Greece. 


MACEDONIA, From Al 
backing provided, stu- 
dents who study under 
the initiative are required 
to return to Macedonia 
upon successful gradua- 
tion to work in any capaci- 
ty for the public or private 
sector. 

“We are not obligat- 
ing them to work in a 
state institution, we are 
saying that they should 
come here and work in 
Macedoniaymaybe in a 
private company... Now 
the biggest challenge is 
to prepare society for the 


| [acceptance] of that group 
“But I’m not on Yik Yak | 


of students in some state 
or private institutions or 
companies in which they 
will implement their ex- 
perience from the univer- 
sities, and normally their 
knowledge to be imple- 
mented in Macedonian 
society in general,” Ris- 
tovski said. 

According to him, the 
most important goal of 
the program is to help 
the economic growth and 


students are now limited — 


to certain areas of study 
in accordance with the re- 
quirements. 

“The first two years. 
they were free to actually 


Alcohol and party policies complicate recruitment 


RUSH From Al 
Smith said that the policy 
was formed out of con- 
sensus among different 
groups and Greek organi- 
zations. 

“(The Office] went 
to all sports clubs, RAs 
and the SGA to come up 
with this policy in Oc- 
tober and November. A 


and the student experi- 
ence. } 

“We want to make sure 
people have fun but plan 
a little bit better,” he said. 
“We'll work with students 
and meet them halfway.” 

However, senior 
Daulton Newman, presi- 
dent of the Interfraternity 
Council (IFC), thinks that 
the administration failed 
to fully consult members 
of his organization about 
the changes. 

“They may have had 
the input of one IFC 
member, but not the IFC 
as a whole,” he said. 

He believes that the 

policy's definition of “par- 
ty” is proplematic 


ts 
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The Student Life Policy 
defines a party as: “Any 
party, activity, or other 
event at a House that is 
attended by twenty-five 
(25) or more individuals, 
whether residents or non- 
residents of the House, 
and at which alcohol is 
provided, served, and/ 
or consumed. The term 


wide range of individu- “House” means an off- 
als came campus 
ep hee NFOsussaery 
this. They «¢ ° apartment 
‘trained - It shouldn't a other 
December matter what residence 
with _ so- 4 in which 
cial event any outside four (4) or 
chairs and : 5 more mem- 
residential ofp atizalion bers of a 
chairs from decides as a Recognized 
all of the = Student 
[Greek Life] Party. Group/Or- 
chapters,” — DAULTON 2@nization 
he said. reside.” 
Smith NEWMAN, — In _his 
believes view, New- 
that the new IFC PRESIDENT man says 
policy _ bal- that the 
ances safety standard 


is too broad, considering 
current student practices. 
“The problem would 
be like Wawa [Alpha Del- 
ta Phi] where you have 
50 people living in the 
house who are members 
of the fraternity, and if 
one of them decides to 
have a drink, then it is 
still defined as a party,” 
he said, “Anything can 
be construed as a party. 
If it’s a party, and you 
get in trouble for alcohol, 
then it’s a double pen- 
alty.” 
The policy changes 
have implications for 
sororities and fraterni- 
ties that pregame, when 


students drink in groups 


before going to a party. 
Members often go to 
multiple places to pre- 
game, making the policy 
ineffective. 

“You'd have to regis- 
ter all five or six of those 
locations as parties. It is 
unclear if you can regis- 
ter more than one event 
at the exact same time, so 
it is likely to be denied,” 
Newman said. 

Furthermore, he be- 
lieves that residents of 
a House are unlikely to 
follow the registration 
procedures for all parties 
they hold. 

The new policy re- 
quires that House resi- 
dents fill out a regis- 
tration form at least 72 
hours before the time 


of the party for review 


by the Office of Student 
Life. However, students 


in private off-campus. 


residences that 
qualify as “Houses” are 


don’t. 


not required to do so. In 
addition, the House must. 


maintain a guest list. 
In an apparent con- 


tradiction, Newman was 


told that an event form 


requires a seven-day ad- 


vance, and the guest list 
requires a five-day ad- 
vance. 


form a week before is re- 
alistic. The guest list five 
days before is not,” he 
said, noting that it ignores 
the spontaneity of parties. 

In addition, while 
Hopkins policy applies to 
parties of at least 25 peo- 
ple, some local chapters of 


national organizations on — 


“[Filling out] the event 


campus define itasamere I 


{here people. ‘This am- 


y 


f 


FILE PHOTO 
Phi Psi, like all fraternaties. is 
also affected by the new policies. 


biguity makes Newman 
concerned about possible 
penalization despite their 
best attempts to follow 
Hopkins policy. 
Smithsays that he will 
work hard at ensuring 


people understand the. 


new policies, and he rein- 
forced his office’s commit- 
ment to promoting a posi- 
tive Greek life experience. 

“We will work with 
Safety and Security to 
inspect houses, check ih- 
surance and check guest 


lists,” Smith said. 


But Newman favors 
common-sense rules that 
are more closely tailored 
to reality. 

ronal the Best 
way to define a is 
if it looks like i poe 


Everybody knows what 


a space can handle, what 
the limit can be. You 


eR pes at ' 


decide which area they 
will go into to study,” 
Ristovski said. “But [now] 
every year the govern- 
ment will make a deci- 
sion about which areas 
will be supported from 
our side. From our last 
year, for the first time we 
decided, and made part 
of the public announce- 
ment, that. the scholar- 
ships will be awarded for 
studies in law, technical 
science, architecture, fuel 
engineering, mathemat- 
ics, economics, finance, 
physics, biology, chemis- 
try and genetics.” 

The supported areas 
of study are the same for 
this year, and this was 
implemented in order to 
directly fulfill, according 
to Ristovski, the needs of 
Macedonia’s labor market 
and international mar- 
kets. 

Andonovski, | who 
earned his _ Bachelor’s 
degree in legal studies 
from the Saints Cyril and 


University of 


he received from the pov 
ernment were integral to 
his ability to study and 
succeed at SAIS. 

“Funding my second- 
ary education at an US. 
institution was extremely 
difficult to organize. The 
estimated costs for a two- 
year program surpassed 
$80,000. At the time I ap- 
plied, that was 80 times 
the monthly salary of 
both of my highly-educat- 
ed parents,” Andonovski 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “Not only 


-was the scholarship my 


only way forward, but it 


-also motivated me to work , 


harder on my education.’ 
The ability to focus solely-. 
on my studies, without a’: 
need for extra job or other: 
engagements, allowed me: ; 
to achieve outstanding re-.) 
sults.” “ 
He now works as ant! 
economic advisor for Ze! 
gin, a private pharmaceu-:: 
tical company based in the;! 
Macedonian. capital Sko-~ 
pje, in the Department for’ 
Healthy Food. He said his 
education from SAIS gave 
him the knowledge to find_ 
a job where he can com- 
bine his love of foreign: 
languages and interna-~ 
tional business relations. 
Under the contracted. 
terms of the scholarship, 
Andonovski said that he 
was obligated to wait for 
six months on call from 
governmental institutions’ 
before he was allowed to 
look for a job in the pri-. 
vate sector in Macedonia. | 
He wrote that overall, 
he was grateful for the’ 
financial support he was. 
granted by the Macedo- 
ee patie oh initia 
VE 
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DAVIS, From Al 

not address the full com- 
plexities of this problem. 

“The dominant ten- 
dency has been to provide 
solutions — that attempt 
to reduce these massive 
numbers that is to 
Say, a quantitative solu- 
tion,” Davis said. “And | 
don’t want to minimize 
how important it would 
be to reduce the number 
of people behind bars... 
What we call ‘de-carcer- 
ation’ is a key strategy of 
abolitionist — approach... 
But de-carceration by it- 
self would be no guaran- 
tee that the use of puni- 
tive measure, police and 
prison, to solve deeply 
ingrained social and eco- 
nomic problems, would 
not continue. And _ so, 
an abolitionist approach 
invites us to attempt to 
imagine and devise more 
effective solutions, not 
stop gap measures.” 

The abolitionist ap- 
proach that Davis men- 
tioned calls upon the 
long history of black 
freedom movements 
during the fight against 
slavery and the Civil 
Rights movement to 
resist oppression. 21st 
century abolitionism 
deals with a new chal- 
lenge: the prison indus- 
trial complex. Davis says 
that the prison industrial 
complex has led to mass 
incarceration, a so-called 
police state and the pro- 
duction of poverty, in- 
justice and racism. Da- 
vis argued that prisons, 
armed. police forces and 
capital punishment are 
not necessary features of 
our society. 

“The point that I’m 
trying to make is that 
these technologies of 
punishment should be 

onsidered © imperma- 
nent,” she said. “They 
haven't always existed. 
And [if that’s true] then 
they don’t have to exist in 
the future.” 

Davis took issue a 
the death penalty in par- 
ticular for its inhuman- 
ity, characterizing it as 
obscene. 

“The fact that the 
death penalty persists 
can only be explained 
by the persistence of the 
structures of slavery,” 
Davis said. “We still live 
with the structures of 


slavery. 
The death 
penalty 
would 
have been 
abolished 
at the ad- 
vent of 
what 
called de- 
mocracy 
itl ee, this 
country, 
had it not 
been 
tained in 

southern slave law.” 

Davis concluded her 
talk by connecting the 
black radical movement 
to movements that resist 
oppression of all forms. 

“The struggle against 
prisons is an abolition 
movement... Radical 
struggles for black free- 
dom have never been ex- 
clusive,” she said. “They 
have always been linked 
to struggles for Native 
American sovereignty, 
against racism, no matter 
who the target, in soli- 
darity with working peo- 
ple of all racial and ethnic 
backgrounds. It has been 
a struggle against capi- 
talism, and therefore the 
struggle for black free- 
dom is a struggle for radi- 
cal democracy.” 

In the question and 
answer session, one au- 
dience. member asked 
where individuals 
should start in address- 
ing the issues outlined in 
Davis’ talk. 

“Start everywhere,” 
she said. “This means 
that everyone has the 
opportunity to partici- 
pate in the creation of 
new movements that can 
hopefully and eventu- 
ally bring an end to the 
prison industrial com- 
plex.” 

Several audience | 
members asked Davis 
for her opinion on Mary- 
land’s investment in jails, 
specifically referring to 
Governor Larry Hogan’s 
recent decision to spend 
$480 million on a new 
Baltimore city jail com- 
plex. Davis said that the 
money could be better 
used by re-envisioning 
education and building 
new schools. She cited 
the example of the San 
Francisco Board of Super- 
visors’ refusal to finance 
a new jail for their city, 


was 
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Students generally aaeved how Davis approached her subject from multiple angles. 
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Davis talks prison reform and black radicalism. Calder reflects on 


which she said demon- 
strates their view that the 
money would be better 
invested in education or 
healthcare rather than in- 
carceration. 

BSU Vice President 
Tiffany Onyejiaka asked 
Davis what can be done 
about the problems pre- 
scribed in the “pre-school 
to prison” pipeline. This 
framework 


proposes 
that inner-city schools, 
through poor-quality 


equation and penal pun- 
ishments for minor in- 
fractions, are preparing 
their students for a life in 
prison. In response, Davis 
said that people need to 
work with educators and 
adults and engage in work 
that will disarticulate cer- 
tain notions, such as the 
link between black males 
and prisons. 

“T think her talk was 
very important in telling 
people how complex rac- 
ism is and how you can’t 
tackle it from one angle; 
It has to be tackled from 
all angles,” Onyejiaka 
said. “I felt the questions 
were [ones] that many 
people had, and she gave 
answers that were very 
important. One of the 
questions I felt was high- 
ly inappropriate, but I 
was glad it was gskod... A 


Cotes DUS DAEY, 
can on appor 


eee movement, the 
Civil Rights movement, 
the gay rights movement 
— they don’t understand 
that to be for justice and 
equality is to be for jus- 
tice and equality for all.” 
The “highly inappro- 
priate” question Onyejia- 
ka mentioned was asked 
by a young man who be- 
lieved that the feminist 
movement’s association 
with the black radical 
movement had led to the 
feminization of black men. 
He was 
concerned 
that — this 
feminiza- 
tion made 
black men 
less at- 
tractive 
to black 
women. 

“Does 
[the femi- 
nization 
of — black 
men] not 
threaten 


otherworldl 


COURTESY OF SOFYA FREYMAN 
re- Angela Davis’ first book hit shelves in 1974, two years after she was acquitted. 


the reproduction of black 
radicals?” he asked. 

In response, Davis as- 
serted that feminism has 
been key to the develop- 
ment of the black radical 
movement, citing the im- 
portant contributions of 
women during the Civil 
Rights movement, espe- 
cially their role in orches- 
trating the Montgomery 
Bus Boycott. Davis stressed 
that feminism is a move- 
ment for everyone, not just 
women. 

“Til begin by saying 
that so much damage has 
been done to our move- 
ment by the assumption 
that: men are the human 
beings that really matter,” 
she said. “I can remember 
when I was a young ac- 
tivist, [we said] black lib- 
eration, but what does that 
mean? That means libera- 
tion of the black man. And 
we didn’t even realize that 
we werent even stand- 
ing up for ourselves... So, 
feminism is an. approach 
everyone can benefit from, 


regardless of gender, re- | 


gardless of race.” 
Freshman Karima Kal- 
lon was inspired by Davis’ 
support for young activists. 
“I thought it was re- 
ally inspiring, and it was 


really cool seeing this 


for everything we're try- 
ing to do in this current 
day and time.” 

Local high school stu- 
dent Dabéon Brown was 
similarly inspired and 
gained knowledge — that 
she planned on sharing 
with others. 

“Being a young black- 
tivist myself, I learned a 
lot from her, especially 
about how black women 
are a double minority,” 
Brown said. “I would like 
to go and talk about what 
I just learned to people 
who don’t really know 
[about these issues].” 

Senior Busola Obitago 
learned about Davis in an 
Intersession course about 
mass incarceration and 
thought Davis was a bril- 
liant and clear speaker. 

“Sometimes as a stu- 
dent at Hopkins, you feel 
like you can’t really do 
anything,” Obitago said. 
“But now I feel that I can 
do something in the future 
to make a change.” 


Professor awarded Frontier grant for future research 


By JACQUI NEBER 
News & Features Editor 


Scott Bailey, an as- 
sociate professor at the 
Bloomberg School of 
Public Health, recently 
won the second annual 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity President’s Frontier 


Award. The $250,000 
award is given to mem- 
bers of the Hopkins 


community . who have 
had a major impact on 
~ the fields of science and 
technology. 

University President 
Ronald J. Daniels and Pro- 
vost Robert C. Lieberman 
surprised Bailey with the 
award in his lab. 


The Frontier Award 
‘is different than many 


* 


other science and tech- 
nology grants because it 
not only recognizes the 
lifetime achievements of 
the winner, but focuses 
on their future potential 
in the field. Awarding 
this money was made 
possible by alumni Lou- 
is J. Forster and alumna 
Kathleen M. Pike. 

“This award is to just 
dream and follow wher- 
ever curiosity leads him 
in advancing his research 
agenda,” Daniels said in 
an article on the HUB. 
“This is a vote of confi- 
dence in knowing the 
best is yet to come.” 

Bailey is also affili- 
ated with the Bloomberg 
School’s Malaria Re- 
search Institute. Receiv- 


* 
vy 


ing the award surprised 
him, and Bailey is al- 
ready thinking of ways 
his team can use the 
money. He emphasized 
to the HUB that because 
the award is not funded 
by the government, there 


will be more freedom for. 


discovery. 

“It’s henomenal,” 
Bailey said. “It’s very 
sort of Hopkins in the 
sense that it is like a fam- 
ily here. I feel it at all lev- 
els, from the department 


to the school to the uni- 


versity.” 
Bailey works at the 
edges of scientific knowl- 


edge to understand at 


the molecular level how 
bacteria’s immune sys- 
tems fight off the threat 


» 


posed by harmful virus- 
es, according to the HUB. 
His colleagues comment- 
ed on his willingness to 
help students and be a 
mentor to them. 

Besides - Bailey’s 
$250,000 award, three 
Hopkins finalists are be- 
ing awarded. $50,000 to 
fund their research and 
scientific developments. 
These finalists are Xin 
Chen, an associate pro- 
fessor of biology in the 
Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences; Michael 
Hersch, a composer and 
pianist on the faculty 
of the Peabody Conser- 
vatory; and Shanthini 
Sockanathan, a professor 
of neuroscience in the 
School of Medicine. 


DIRECTOR, From Al 
The vast majority of stu- 


| dents who come to our 
| Division III sports, with 
| perhaps the exception of 
| Football, are friends of 


| | the athletes or other ath- 
| | letes,’ 
|| tried tailgates, all kinds 


’ he said. “We’ve 


| of things. There’s a lot 


| very successful 
| vast majority of sports. 


of work left to do in that 
area.” 

Calder said that it 
makes sense for National 
Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation (NCAA) teams 
and lacrosse, the only Di- 
vision I sport at Hopkins, 
to receive more support 
from the University com- 
munity and the Depart- 
ment of Athletics. 

“I think we’ve been 
in the 


Yes, there is a difference 
between Division I and 
Division III,” he said. 
“And there is a differ- 


| ence perhaps in some of 


the Division III programs 
because the ones that are 
in the NCAA — not all 
of our sports are in the 
NCAA — and the ones 
that in our conference, 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence, are the ones that 
perhaps we give a little 
more attention to.” 

Calder agreed that their 
lack of support was a valid 
concern for some athletes 
to have, but that winning 
championships should be 
the first priority. 

“You have to pretty 
much look at your sports, 
your programs, and if 


| they’re in the conference 


| and they can win a confer- 


ence championship, and 
they can go to the NCAAs, 
then. that’s more important 


‘program ‘that isn’t in the _ 


Centennial Conference,” 
he said. 

According to Calder, the 
lacrosse teams deserve the 
privileges and prestige giv- 
en to them because of their 
Division I status. 

“No, I think that they’re 
a Division I program so 


that they are treated differ-_ 


ently than the Division III 
programs,” he said. 

Calder contends that 
the lacrosse team has be- 
come more integrated into 
the Hopkins community 
since Dave Pietramala be- 
came head coach but that 
athletes tend to concentrate 
into a select few majors. 

“T think that many 
athletes tend to flow into 
certain majors,” he said. 
“I think because of the 
way we [athletes] are, 
if you will, many of us 
are in those majors. I’m 
not sure what percent of 
the undergraduates are 
economics majors, but I 
think there’s probably a 
good percentage of our 
lacrosse players that are 
just because of their per- 
sonalities.” 

When asked whether 
there are reasons other 
than personality — that 
drive athletes to choose 
certain majors, like the 
availability of back tests 
and advice from team- 


mates, Calder said, “I 
wouldn't know.” 
The Department of 


Athletics should work on 
encouraging good grades 
among athletes as well, ac- 
cording to Calder. 

“I think, continue to do 
what we're doing as far 
as making sure that our 
athletes are doing well 
in school here,” he said. 
“You know, we're goi 
to do well on the field be- 
cause we have excellent 


coaches, but making sure | 


that they do well in aca- 
demics, it’s an important 
thing.” 

In the past, entire years 


_ actions 


wins and losses as AD 


of players on some teams, 
notably women’s volley- 
ball, have quit over coach- 
ing disputes. Calder said 
that coaching changes and 
player fatigue are more 
likely to cause player exo- 
dus than bad coaching. 

“On any team there are 
players that quit... Some 
of it is they just get tired, 
they’ve been playing the 
same sport since they were 
ten years old, so they get 
to a certain point that they 
see that they're engineer- 
ing majors or whatever, 
that it’s a lot of time out of 
your day that you've got to 
be involved with the pro- 
gram,” he said. “I think 
oftentimes when athletes 
leave teams, it might be 
when they get a new coach 
and that new coach has a 
different philosophy than 
they're used to.” 

Calder doesn’t think 
that athletes should be 
allowed to anonymous- 
ly complain about their 
coaches, and he praised 
the department’s com- 
plaint process. 

“We have a process 
in place where they can 
bring that up. They can 
go to the coach first, then 
after that they go to my 
deputy and speak with 
him, and then we decide 
what we're going to do,” 
he said. “I think that part 
of growing up, if you will, 
is in the future world, 
students who graduate 
from Hopkins or any in- 
stitution, when they don’t 
like the way something is 
going at work, they go- 
ing to have to go to their 
boss.” 

Students have mixed re- 
-alder's time as 


An anonymous athlete 
described on his experi- 
ence with the athletic de- 
partment at Hopkins. _ 

“With our team, we 
didn’t get as much funding 
as we needed,” the student 
said. “We. definitely need 
more resources for our 
team to be successful.” 

Of the past three years, 
the athlete’s team has com- 
peted in the Elite Eight 
twice. Over these three 
years, the amount of fund- 
ing the team received has 
decreased. The amount of 
practice time available for 
the student's team was also 
decreased. 

Stephanie Yokoyama, a 
senior on the women’s vol- 
leyball team, praised his 
relationship with different 
coaches and sports teams. 

“Tom Calder has al- 
ways been a strong sup- 
porter of our program. 
Throughout the — shift 
in our coaching staff 
and team philosophies, 
he has been a resilient 
friend, mentor, and ac- 
tive voice through it all,” 
she wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “He 
shows his love for Johns 
Hopkins Athletics by at-- 
tending many games de- 
spite his busy schedule 
and conducting many 
behind the scene acts to 
improve the many in- 
credible programs.” 

Yokoyama also _ re- 
sponded to changes the 
volleyball team has had 
to undergo as a result of a 
past incident when senior 
players collectively left 
the team. She emphasized 
the loyalty she and cur- 
rent seniors feel towards 


Calder and Hopkins vol- 


leyball. 
“Thanks to all play- 
ers, coaching staff, and 


members of the athletic — 
including | 


department, 
Tom Calder, our goals 
as a program were able 
to become a reality,” she 
wrote. 
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University to begin renovation of San Martin Drive this month 
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By CLAIRE FOX 
Staff Writer 


After a year’s delay, 
the San Martin Drive 
Pedestrian Improve- 
ments project begins this 
month. The project aims 
to be completed by May 
2017 and will provide the 
long, winding road with 
a continuous pedestrian 
and bicycle route, safety 
improvements and new 
landscaping. 

The tree-lined San 
Martin Drive defines the 
western border of the 
Homewood Campus, 
stretching 0.9 miles from 
Wyman Park Drive to 
W. University Parkway. 
Though it has sidewalks 
in some areas, it lacks a 
full pedestrian route. 

Designed by the Bal- 
timore engineering firm 
RK&K with landscaping 
by the local architecture 
and planning firm Ayers 
Saint Gross, the renova- 
tions include a_pedes- 
trian bridge behind Olin 


Hall, improved street and 
new path lighting, a wide 
walking area free of ob- 
struction, new crosswalks, 
two brick gateways, newly 
cemented pavements and 
an enhanced rain garden. 
Additionally, the project 
will create narrower ve- 
hicular travel lanes, which 
will slow down traffic on 
the road and make it saf- 
er for bicyclists to travel 
along the route. 

The donor-funded proj- 
ect is divided into three 
distinct phases. Phase 
One, which includes the 
construction of the pe- 
destrian bridge and a new 
three-way stop intersec- 
tion between San Martin 
Drive and Bowman Drive, 
plans to be completed this 
September. Phase Two, 
Wyman Park Drive, and 
Phase Three, the north- 
ern portion of San Martin 
Drive, will last from Sep- 
tember to December 2016. 

The multiple phases 
will prevent the entire 
road from being closed 


find your new home é @ & 
join us for our 


KAREEM OSMAN/PHOTOGRAPHY eon 
The renovation project, set to be completed by May 2017, will consist of three phases in order to prevent the entire road from being closed off. 


off at any time. Even still, 
each phase will require 
certain sections to be 
closed to pedestrians. In 
order to help ease traffic 
confusion and help mo- 
torists and pedestrians 
avoid closed routes, de- 
tour signs will be clearly 
posted in the surround- 
ing vicinity. 

During the planning 
for the project, Hopkins 
representatives met with 
members from the adjacent 
Remington community to 
discuss concerns for the 
planned construction. The 
chief concern brought up 
by locals was the loss of 
about 30 on-street public 
parking spaces on Wyman 
Park Drive. Jennifer Miel- 
ke, Director of Community 
Affairs in the Office of Gov- 
ernment and Community 
Affairs, explained how the 
University is working to 
solve this concern among 


neighboring community 
members. 
“One remedy to address 


the loss of parking is to 


Featuring workshops: 


Love Thy Neighbor: The Do’s and Don’ts of living in a Rowhome 
Charles Commons, Barber Conference Room | 4:30pm - 5:15pm 


support and help facilitate 
the community’s efforts to 
convert the 3100 Block of 
Remington Avenue along 
the Wyman Park Building 
side into zoned Residential 
Parking Permit parking,” 
she wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

According to Mielke, 
the University addressed 
other subjects as well, in- 
cluding lighting, snow re- 
moval, security and a new- 
ly designed gateway that 
will provide better transi- 
tion between the neighbor- 
hood and campus. 

With its close proximity 
to the University, San Mar- 
tin Drive is frequently used 
by students who enjoy run- 
ning off-campus in their 
spare time, such as junior 
Shannon Cosgrove. Even 
though she appreciates the 
road’s naturally appealing 
scenery, Cosgrove is still 
apprehensive about using 
it as ajogging path because 
of its existing problems. 

“T enjoy running on 
San Martin Drive because 


Off-Campus Housing Fair 


KAREEM OSMAN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
The revamped drive will feature a continuous pedestrian and bike route. 


of how green it is around 
there. It feels like I’m not 
in thé city anymore,” she 
said. “But I never run 
there in the dark because 
it’s hard to get away from 
cars due to the absence of 
a sidewalk.” 

Junior Victoria Piscopo 
is, especially excited for 
the new addition of more 
street lighting, as she re- 
called a previous experi- 
ence while exercising on 
the road. 

“T did run around the 
loop on San Martin Drive 
in the dark once and was 
panicking that a car was 
slowly following me, so I 
ran up around Gilman,” 
Piscopo said. “It could 
have just been that I was 
being paranoid, but I ran 
across campus so I could 
be in a well-lit area.” 

Senior Shannon Parker 
believes that the renova- 
tions on busy San Martin 


Living Off-Campus Essentials: From Cooking to Furniture 
Charles Commons, Barber Conference Room | 5:30pm - 6:15pm 
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Drive are long overdue, 
as the state of the road for 
pedestrians is potentially 
hazardous. 

“l definitely think it’s 
something that should 
have been done a while 
ago,” Parker said. “A ma- 
jority of the path has side- 
walks that are alright, but 
in the most dangerous 
part there’s nothing, and 
it can be pretty terrifying.” 

Assistant Director De- 
sign & Construction Nick 
Farrell is eager to see the 
project's final outcome. 

“With a safe and contin- 
uous sidewalk, including 
a new pedestrian bridge 
north of Olin Hall, we an- 
ticipate that members of 
the JHU community will 
utilize San Martin Drive 
more as another way of 
getting around campus, 
and for exercising,” he 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 
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Connect with the Baltimore community 


Check out this new community-focused website, where Johns Hopkins 
and local communities are connecting. You'll find off-campus events, 
links to local organizations and nonprofits, and news articles 

about what’s going on in the neighborhoods surrounding campus. 
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Meagan Peoples 
New in Town 


ost of you 

can prob- 

ably iden- 

tify with 

me right 
now. You must have expe- 
rienced something similar 
in your recent years when 
you felt the untethered 
hopelessness that comes 
with the final episode 
of whatever television 
show you had been binge 
watching most recently. 
Like me right now you feel 
suddenly down from the 
high of a newfound real- 
ity television show. You're 
almost numb and at a loss 
for words. You simply felt 
too much in the past 10 
hours, more than you had 
ever expected to feel in 
your entire life. Yeah that’s 
about where I’m at. 

Let me walk you 
through it. 

It started out innocent- 
ly enough with a friend 
boasting about the “great 
new TV show” he had just 
discovered. Sweeping his 
hands out as though to in- 
dicate that my dingy little 
dorm room was meant 
to be the elaborate stage 
for this TV drama, he de- 
scribed the world that 
would become the sole 
focus of my life not a day 
later as best he could: (If 7 
don’t recover from these 
feelings, and if he’s out 
there, I just want him to 
know that he is responsible 
for my torment. You tempt- 
ed me and I partook in the 
poison. If I go down, Iam 
taking you with me.) 

So letting myself be 
foolishly led along by an 
interesting plot summary, 
I agreed to take a look and 
try out this new television 
series without realizing 
that this simple act would 
lose me hours of my life 
and all the sleep I had 
been planning to get that 
fateful school night. So 
much just kept happen- 
ing. How was I to know 
it would be impossible to 
drag myself away? Epi- 


sode after episode played, 
each taunting me with | 
cliffhangers that forced 
me to tell Netflix, “Yes | 
am still watching, now 
stop judging me.” How 
can I stop when Jaime is 
so mad at Doug? What if 
they break up? How am | 
I supposed to just sleep ' 
with that kind of possibil- 
ity hanging over me all 
night? And so I trekked | 
on, deeper into the night, | 
let myself be carried fur- | 
ther and further into the | 
lives of these people I had | 
never met and watched | 
until the lines between re- 
ality and reality TV began 
to blur. 

Almost half a day later | 
I sit here unmoved with 
my arms and legs tin- 
gling as I begin to regain 
feeling in my extremities. | 
Utterly drained, I wait for 
my alarm to go off, for 
that shrill cry of failure 
to ring through my room 
and force me to face the 
cold reality. I still have 
reading left to do before 
my first class. 

As prominent as Net- 
flix culture is I can only 
imagine how many peo- 
ple must have fallen to 
such a foe. Increasingly | 
often these days I hear 
about, “that poor college | 
student, so young and so | 
completely wiped out af- 
ter his last Narcos binge.” | 
And now I have joined | 
my fallen brethren. A mo- | 
ment of silence please. 

Those of you out there 
with eyes not reddened 
by computer screens and 


who have never had their | | 
heave Blt despair as | 


the sun rises outside their | 
window, heed this warn- 
ing. Do not be tempted by 
the false promises of fun 
and “only one more epi- 
sode.” Let pop culture not | 
sway your heart. Hold fast 
to the beliefs that you are 
a responsible adult who 
needs at least eight hours 
of sleep before a calculus 
midterm and that you are 
strong enough to resist 
the temptation of reality 
television. And those of 
you who have also given 
in and understand what 
it feels like, have seen the 
depths of humanity and 
somehow returned — do 
you have any show sug- 
gestions? I just finished 
my last one. 
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The harsh reality of | Libertarian campaign neglects internet ads 
lelevision binging 


Dana Ettinger 
Lady Libertarian 


t is a truth uni- 
versally acknowl- 
edged that a single 
man (or woman) in 
possession of pres- 
idential aspirations must 
be in want of a campaign. 
And in the modern age it 
is another truth univer- 
sally acknowledged that 


| any campaign worth its 


salt will have a robust 


| internet presence. If the 


plugs in the candidates’ 
debate performances 


| weren't enough of a clue, 
| the poor souls like Carly 


Fiorina and Ted Cruz 


was limited to clips from * 


interviews on Fox Busi- 
ness, supporter-run blogs 
or Facebook pages and a 
Tumblr. 

Even if his campaign 
team is small, he should 
still theoretically have 
the network from his 2012 
campaign. By third party 
standards his 2012 run 
was par for the course, 
garnering one percent of 
the total vote. (Incidental- 
ly that year’s website re- 
mained the second high- 
est search result after the 
Tumblr for “Gary John- 
son President” until the 
2016 site went live). Pre- 
sumably the people that 
worked on his campaign 
then are just as excited to 
have a candidate that re- 
flects their views. As such 
they’re just as likely to 
want to work for him. So 
why the delay? 


The short answer is 


political campaign. 
And yet for at least two 


| weeks after Gary Johnson 


announced his candidacy 
for the Libertarian Party’s 
Presidential Nomination, 
he didn’t have a website. 
His internet presence 


fe SHARE 


who failed likely re- 
to purchase lated to 
all the pos- A ke. finances. 
sible ie At least two weeks Lacklus- 
mains that after Gary Johnson ter fund- 
included Ke ing is 
their names announced his certainly 
|} can attest Gandidacy, he a hin- 
that a good . drance 
website is didn’t havea in hav- 
| a basic re- : ing as 
quirement website. robust 
for running a cam- 
| a modern paign as 


the Democratic and Re- 


publican Party-funded 
candidates. However 
a decent webmaster 


is not a_ prohibitively 
high expense. TV ads in 
prime spots are likely 
out of reach of the lim- 
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Unlike Johnson, Democratic candidate Bernie Sanders has a website. 


ited means of third party 
campaigns. Nevertheless 
social media accounts 
are both free to create 
and can be very effective 
marketing tools. 

The long answer is 
that libertarians and 
other third parties want 
to believe that their 
platforms are enticing 
enough to attract voters 
without resorting to the 
politicking a la the ma- 
jor parties. They want to 
remain principled and 


use that to differenti- , 


ate themselves from the 
major parties. Unfortu- 
nately that’s not enough 
to win votes, and votes 
are necessary to drive 


GAGE SKIDMORE CC BYSA2.0 
Gary Johnsonyis the presidential candidate for the Libertarian party. He previously ran for office in 2012. 


the changes they want to 
see. 

Being passionate 
about one’s views is a re- 
quirement for someone 
whose views fall outside 
the mainstream  spec- 
trum. But it’s not enough 
to get together with all 
your alternative-belief 
friends and chat about 
ideology. You have to go 
out and be proactive, ed- 
ucate people about your 
beliefs, dispel stereo- 
types and convert people 
to your.cause. Though 
hope and enthusiasm are 
important, grassroots or- 
ganizing wins elections. 

Unfortunately for Lib- 
ertarians this is a particu- 
lar challenge given their 

idespread d 


prised of a large variety 
of political ideologies. It’s 
hard to convince some- 
one to help put together 
an effective grassroots 
campaign for a candidate 
running for an office they 
don’t believe should exist. 


Nonetheless an all-or- 


nothing approach isn’t 
productive in the long- 


_ term. Even if you know 


you'll never achieve all 
your goals, perhaps some 


headway can be made. — 


Libertarians need to em- 
brace marginality and 
incremental change. Al- 
though we can’t eliminate 
all of the extraneous parts 
of government overnight, 
maybe we can start chip- 
ping away. 


Let's get closer than the Democratic 
lowa caucus race. @® 


paas 


12 HOURS 


Clinton beats Sanders by half a 
percentage point in lowa. Once again, 
Bernie's day is ruined by the 1% 
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The impossibility of predicting the future 


The tigernut: A 
Journey of discovery 


Juliana Veracka 
Dorm Diets 


efore I get into 
the main point 
of this article, 
I want to say 
welcome back 
to a new semester! Hope- 
fully we're all feeling well 
after break and the holi- 
days. Possibly, our food 
intake increased a bit, 
particularly in the junk 
food area, and perhaps 
alcohol intake as well. 
Maybe we're still recov- 
ering from a bit of good- 
natured binging. Now 
it’s back to the dorm as 
we attempt to relearn ev- 
erything we may or may 
not have forgotten about 
feeding ourselves and eat- 
ing healthy. 
My first topic of the se- 
. Mester may or may not be 
helpful in getting us all 
back on track. That is, I’ve 
never actually tried the 
food I’m about to mention, 
but rather I recently heard 
about it for the first time, 
and I was intrigued. I have 


spoken about the versatil- 


The what? The tiger- 
nut? Yep, you heard me. 
Maybe you've even heard 


before. But I had nev- 

er before encountered the 
tigernut until this past 
week, so I did a little re- 
search and found the ti- 
gernut to be yet another 
quite nifty food that’s 
finding its way to the 
spotlight as a potential 
new ‘trend.’ 

For those of us who 
(like me) have no idea, 
what exactly is a tiger- 
nut? Well, as it turns out, 
it’s not a nut. It’s a vege- 
table — a root vegetable, 
like a potato, but much 
smaller. From my un- 
derstanding, it is consid- 
ered a ‘superfood’ that 
is found and cultivated 
in areas in West Africa 
as well as the Mediter- 
ranean. Again, like the 
coconut, it is not a new 


thing. The tigernut has 
been used since ancient 
times and is only re- 
cently making its debut 
in mainstream Western 
culture. 

What are the benefits 
of tigernuts? Well, they‘re 
rich in fiber, potassium, 
iron and more. They suit 
vegan, paleo and gluten- 
free diets. And they can 
be converted into flour, 
oil, milk — basically any- 
thing that nuts (and co- 
conuts) can be converted 
into. The flour is appar- 
ently especially good for 
making pastries and sup- 
posedly can be easily sub- 
stituted for white flour at 
a 1:1 ratio, which is un- 
common among alterna- 
tive flours. 

As I previously men- 
tioned; I have never tried 
any tigernut products. I 
cannot give a firsthand 
account of their useful- 
ness. It is always, how- 
ever, helpful to be aware 
of any and all foods that 
can act as replacements 
for wheat, dairy and cer- 
tain oil products, espe- 
cially for those of us who 
find our dietary options 
extremely limited. At the 
same time; remember that 
this new food ‘trend’ real- 
ly isn’t new at all and has 
been a part of various cul- 
tures since ancient times 
— so even if the Western 
world has formerly been 
unaware of this ‘super- 
food, there are people 
elsewhere who have al- 
ways known about it. 

If you would like to 
look into these prod- 


for purchase online. As 
for grocery stores, I can 
only assume that tigernut 
products might be avail- 
able in some stores that 
have special sections de- 
voted to gluten-free and 
alternative products, but 
I cannot speak to this for 
sure. What do you think? 
Is this something you'd 
consider trying? It seems 
as viable an option as any; 
It is meant to be extremely 
healthy. Of course, as with 
any starchy food, it should 
be used in moderation. 

For now, I plan to wait 
and see whether this 
product takes off as oth- 
ers have done. Perhaps 
the tigernut will turn out 
to be the next coconut! 


OSARAH RIOCBYNGND-20 
These chocolate “cookie dough” truffles are made with tigernut flour. 
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Lily Kairis 
Un-Poetic Musings. 


his past week- 

end (a weekend 

of losing my 

voice and over- 

accentuating 
my peppiness and over- 
using hand sanitizer and 
getting, max, four hours 
of sleep) — the weekend 
of sorority recruitment — 
has gotten me thinking 
about something unex- 
pected: myself. 

While I was there in 
Levering Hall, going bon- 
kers in the co-insanity of 
my fellow sisters, getting 
antsy with anticipation 
for new friends to love 
and pamper and frolick- 
ing around in my very 
unflattering (aka: bor- 
rowed from my male best 
friend) white jeans like 
a woodland creature, I 
suddenly thought, “Wait, 
what the heck am I doing 
here? 

Am I... ina sorority?” 

This seemingly un- 
necessary question is 
necessary because, well, 
a couple of years ago, I 
wouldn't have believed 
it. Young Lily would not 
have pictured Slightly 
Older Lily being in a so- 
rority. Young Lily would 
not have even consid- 
ered it. 

And, though yes, that 
doesn’t matter — the past 
is the past and the pres- 
ent — it’s still something 
a couple years ago and 


realize that the picture 
doesn’t match up with 
what I see in the mirror 
today. What I'm getting at, 
I guess, is change. It’s not 
something I think about 


often, my own growth, 
and when it hit me over 
the head during. recruit- 
ment week, it really hit me. 
My gosh, I thought: How 
did that even happen? 

About a month ago, I 
was watching a TED Talk 
about this same topic, the 
notion of self-reflection. 
It was called “The Psy- 
chology of Your Future 
Self.” In it, Dan Gilbert, 
an acclaimed social psy- 
chologist, discussed the 
ways in which human 
beings tend to underes- 
timate the effects of time. 
The discussion centers 
around a research study 
that Gilbert and his team 
conducted on thousands 
of American participants. 
Half of them were asked 
to predict how much 
their values (core aspects 
of their personality like 
honesty, humor, gener- 
osity, extroversion, etc.) 
would change in the next 
10 years, and the other 
half were asked to report 
how much their values 
had changed in the last 
10 years. 

At every age, from 10 
to 89, people vastly under- 
scored the effects of the 
future. Although across 
the board people estimat- 
ed their past change as 
fairly consequential (from 
10 to 89, nearly everyone 
said their personality 
changed up to 30 percent 
in the past ten years), the 
predictions of change for 
the next 10 years were 
minimal. People seem 
to believe their present 
selves are their final, ulti- 
mate selves. Gilbert calls 
this the “end of history” 
illusion — the belief that 
“T can't AE eons 


es now ate my preferenc- 
es forever. Heck, I can’t 
even fathom not ‘liking 
the Jonas Brothers in the 
next 10 years. That would 
be absurd!” 

But alas, of course, these 


people are proven wrong. 
Despite the “end of his- 
tory” illusion, you never 
really stop growing. This 
is something that I real- 
ized over the past couple 
of days, I suppose. Al- 
though I could always 
look back and ‘clearly 
interpret my own self- 
development — I’ve got- 
ten more confident, less 
concerned by what others 
think, more certain of my 
stance in the world, and 
alright, yes, I've become a 
sorority girl — I couldn't 
have seen any of this 
self-development com- 
ing. When I was 13 and 
a drama geek and close- 
minded to the thought of 
sororities, I did not have 
the ability to know where 
I'd be in college. Dan Gil- 
bert said it SNe iselihs 


hed even now, after all 
this deep talk and all this 
reflection, I’m still one of 
those people. Here I am 
in college, 19 years old, 
and I can’t picture where 
I'll be at 22, or 40, or 65. 


~ est people sh 


COURTESY OF LILY KAIRIS 
Little Lily might be surprised, but Older Lily is so happy to be in Kappa. 


I can muse about longer 
hair and world travel and 
fancy careers — that stuff 
is easy — but imagining 
real change is hard. If I 
couldn’t picture myself 
being in a sorority, a place 
that now feels like a core 
part of my identity, how 
can I picture all the chang- 
es that will shape me and 
recreate me so many years 
down the line? 

Alas the disappoint- 
ing answer I have to settle 
with is that I can’t. The 
future, and time, are un- 
predictable. Unknowable. 
Untraceable. Unforesee- 
able. And that’s scary, 
sure, but it’s also exciting. 
Because although Little 
Lily had no idea she’d 
end up at Hopkins and 
in Kappa and studying 
pote and film sores 


“ever met, 
Older Lily is so, so happy 
she’s here. 

So in my experience, 
time is good. Change is 
good. And I can’t wait to 
see what unforeseeable 


things it has in store for me. 
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New recruitment policies are 
oul-ol-touch with students 


New changes to the Greek life 
rush process greeted recruits at 
the start of spring semester. While 
some changes were met with ap- 
proval, such as the shortening of 
sorority recruitment from seven to 
four days, others did not earn high 
marks among members of Greek 
life. Director of Fraternity and So- 
rority Life Calvin Smith mandated 
a shortening of the pledge process 
for fraternities by several weeks 
in an attempt to reduce the stress 
felt by pledging fraternity mem- 
bers. And while the goal may have 
been to make the lives of these 
pledges easier, the Editorial Board 
believes the opposite effect will be 
achieved. 

By shortening the pledge time 
from eight weeks to six, pledges 
would theoretically have two extra 
weeks to focus on academics and 
their lives outside of the fraternity. 
The issue that the new policy ig- 
nores, however, is that fraternity 
members will not scale down their 
pledge processes accordingly. In 
other words, pledges will now have 
to find a way to make it through 
eight weeks worth of pledging in 
just six weeks time. 

The Editorial Board believes that 
Smith failed to recognize the deep- 


_ seated traditions of the oe 
= “pledge Ibias ; 


ge process and underestimated 
their willingness to hold to them. 
While the goal of reducing stress 
may have been admirable, the de- 
cision to implement these policies 
represents a clear lack of under- 
standing on the part of the Greek 
life administration. Ultimately, the 


new policy is simply out of tune 
with the needs and actions of stu- 
dents involved in Greek life. 

A similar policy was put in ef- 
fect for sororities, whose members 
are now given less time to get to 
know their new members, find a 
little, and perform a series of tra- 
ditional tasks associated with this 
process. This naturally places more 
pressure on sorority members who 
must complete their traditional 
tasks in a reduced timeframe. And 
while this policy certainly opens 
more free time toward the end of 
the semester, it only does so by con- 
densing a very large number of ac- 
tivities into a much shorter period. 
It is, in effect, borrowing time from 
the present in order to save time in 
the future. 

We believe that the system 
should have simply been left in 
peace. The cost incurred by these 
new rules greatly outweighs the 
minor benefit.. Perhaps more im- 
portantly, an open discussion 
should have been had between the 
Greek life administrators and the 
fraternities and sororities they in- 
tend to help. Communication is ab- 
solutely vital before making such 
large decisions and the Editorial 
Board believes that in the end, this 


Par ees, Peis th aoe: s 
edge the reasoning be 


new policies, but we believe they 


are out of touch with the reality of 
how Greek life actually works and 
represent a failure of the adminis- 
tration to understand students’ in- 
terests. A small discussion would 
have gone a long way. 
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BY EMELINE ARMITAGE 


During this hellish never- 
ending abyss of what-the-f**k- 
ery that is this election season, 
my social media accounts have 
been flooded with posts decry- 
ing Donald Trump and his rac- 
ist fascist rhetoric. Which, don’t 
get me wrong, is not a bad 
thing. Denouncing fascism, Is- 
lamophobia, racism, misogyny, 
etc. is a good thing in my book. 
Unfortunately I have not seen 
that same indignation aimed 
at the systems and policies that 
mirror some of Trump’s rheto- 
ric and affect millions of peo- 
ple, specifically immigration. 

When the news was flooded 
with Trump’s plan to build a 
wall across the United States- 
Mexico border, the Obama 
administration began a large 
wave of deportation concentrat- 
ing on Central American fami- 
lies. Most of these immigrants 
are from El Salvador, Guate- 
mala and Honduras, all coun- 
tries plagued by violence. Ac- 
cording to the Los Angeles Times, 
by March 2015 the Obama 
administration deported over 
7,000 children without going 
to court, a number that has cer- 
tainly only grown since then. 
These children, deprived of 
the opportunity to make a case 
for asylum in a court, are sent 
back to extremely violent and 
dangerous situations. A 2014 
decision by Obama to expedite 
immigration cases has denied 
people the opportunity to seek 


asylum and receive refugee. 


status, aS man 
ation in court. 
, the Obama adminis- 
tation has deported over three 
million people, more than the 
George W. Bush administration. 

The same outrage leveled at 


..Trump should also be aimed 
~ at current systems and policies 


that mimic some of the senti- 
ments in Trump's rhetoric. This 
is not to overlook the brave and 


“\ important work that so many 


‘Immigration activists are cur- 
rently undertaking. Rather, I 
ask that those who (rightfully) 
criticize Trump use that same 
critical eye at less-headline- 
grabbing, but still incredibly 
impactful, policies. 

Donald Trump as he current- 
ly exists in the political sphere 
did not emerge from a vacuum. 
Trump is not an anomaly; He 
is the logical extension of our 
white supremacist misogynis- 
tic racist political environment. 
His hair is ridiculous and 


OPINIONS 


(riticize oe but dont ee there Financial education can 


very, very 
meme-able, 
his twitter 
is a mess 
and he uses 
inflamma- 
tory lan- 
guage on 
purpose. 
Yet Hill- 
ary Clinton 
said __ that 
unaccom- 
panied mi- 
nors fleeing 
violence 


“should be 
sent back.” 
Ted Cruz, 
the win- 
ner of the 
Iowa Cau- 
cus, voted 


against 
a Senate 
Judiciary 
Commit- 


aa 


ee Despondent, Pope recalls: 


tee amend- 
ment on 
a nuclear terrorism bill that 
would state the U.S. “must not 
bar individuals from entering 
into the United States based 
on their religion.” Bernie Sand- 
ers supports the continuation 
of Obama’s drone program, 
which has killed hundreds 
of civilians. I would continue 
with the rest of the Republican 
nominees, but The News-Letter 
only has so many pages. 

Of course there are many 
activists and people who call 
out these injustices as well as 
Trump’s bigotry, but these words 
are not directed at them. Rather, 
I implore those of you who refer 
to yourselves as liberal or mod- 
erate in beliefs to direct the same 
justified ire at Trump to the poli- 
cies of those you support, spe- 
cifically the white liberals who 
condemn Trump yet turn an un- 


critical eye to the candidates and | Trump 


politicians they support. It’s pos- 
sible to both support a candidate 
and criticize them in the hopes 
that they can do better; Uncriti- 
cal support demonstrates a lack 
of willingness to engage with 
issues. 

It is easy for many to criticize 
Trump given the way he confi- 
dently declares his racism, etc. 

There is no subtext. It is easy 
for white liberals (myself in- 


cluded for the purposes of this 


piece, though I am not a liberal 
in the classical sense) to point a 
finger at Trump and condemn 
his bigotry and pat ourselves 
on the back: “Look at me, I am 
a good white person, a good 


gressive ready to take on the 
evils of the world, one Don- 
ald Trump at a time!” It is far 
harder to point a critical finger 
at both ourselves and the poli- 


ticlans we support, to take on | 


the deeply ingrained racism in 


| 


our own university and city, to | 


problematize our position as 
settlers on occupied land, our 
support of candidates who use 
words like “safety” and “anti- 
terrorism” to promote policies 


in the Middle East that end in | 


‘civilian deaths and our own 
complicity in that violence and 
on and on. It is far harder and 
yet it is far more necessary. 

I hope (somewhat sarcasti- 
cally) that no one reads this 
piece as an endorsement of 
Trump or a call to stop criticiz- 
ing him. 1 do not wish to see a. 


believe that pennies ehould stop 
condemning him. I am, howev- 


er, calling on people to extend | 
| rate environment, soaring home 


their condemnation beyond 
what is unchallenging and easy 
to condemn. Turn a deeply crit- 
ical eye to your own position 
in society and your candidate’s 
policy proposals. Engage in the 
politics of your persuasion be- 
yond a superficial level. And it 
should go without saying that 
for the love of all that is good 
and holy in this universe do 
not vote for Trump. 


Emeline Armitage is a sopho- 
more International Studies major 
from Cleveland. 


| to encourage 


| is convinced by a 


BY AGASTYA MONDAL 


George Pope, a 62-year-old 
disabled man living in Queens 
smooth- 
talking mortgage broker to 
refinance his home at a rate of 


| $535 per month. Pope, however, 


only receives $558 in monthly 
income from Social Security. 
“Not 


being able to read, I got a loan 


| know it.” 


that was predatory and I didn’t 
He now faces foreclo- 
sure on his home. 

Across the river in the Bronx, 


| a 90-year-old woman testified 


As. an industry, 
pice 


| to her local council in despera- 


tion, saying that her inability to 
make loan payments has put her 
on the verge of eviction. Both of 
these individuals are victims of 


— | what are known as predatory 
MEGAN DONNELLY/FOR THE NEWS-LETTER | 
| subprime lending, these prac- 
liberal, an open-minded pro- | 


loan practices. Also known as 


tices aim to extend lines of 
credit to individuals who are 
not likely to be able to pay these 
loans back. To offset this risk of 


| default, predatory lenders of- 


ten impose hefty interest rates 
and fees, often serving to finan- 
cially cripple 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


<. disarm predatory lenders 


Morgan, Wells Fargo, Citigroup 
and Goldman Sachs) agreed to 
pay $32 billion to affected mort- 
gage owners in 2012. Outside of 
housing, predatory “payday” 
lenders are still a staple of many 
American cities. These lenders 
offer high-interest, short-term 
emergency loans to individu- 
als who are not likely to receive 
secured loans from a bank or 
another accredited lending in- 
stitution. Evidently, those who 
end up using payday loans are 
underserved individuals. Addi- 
tionally, according to a report by 
the Pew Charitable Trusts, Af- 
rican-Americans and Hispanics 
are almost twice as likely to use 
payday loans than white indi- 
viduals. According to the same 
report, using even one payday 
loan can often lead to being in- 
debted for months at a time due 
to the high interest fees. The pay- 
day loan industry as a whole is 
still relatively unregulated, and 
lenders spend over $7 billion an- 
nually on over 20,000 storefronts 
as well as online services. As the 
economy recovers and incomes 
rise, it is an opportune time to 

crack down 


the recipient on these prac- 
of the loan. : tices. 

Oftentimes me pbentmes fear, Mae nery 
fear, intimi- intimidation and steps _ have 
dation and 5 E already been 
even physi: even physical violence _ taken by gov- 
cal violence ernments 


are used by 
these lenders 


repayment. 
It is time that 
governments, 
local and federal, take steps to 
curb these harmful practices. 


ding saw a sharp 
in the years preceding the 2008 
financial crisis. A dangerous 
combination of a low interest 


prices and strong confidence in 
the economy led to a steady in- 
crease in subprime home loans. 
At its peak in 2006, subprime 
mortgage loans made up 23.5 
percent of the entire housing 
market, according to a landmark 
report released by the Financial 


Crisis Inquiry Commission. As 


the crisis unraveled, the United 
States saw an unprecedented 
number of home foreclosures, 
in part a result of this reckless 
lending. As a result, five major 
U.S. banks (Bank of America, JP 


Rain, shine or blustering snow, our vital staff is here for us 


BY CHRISTY LEE 


Do you remember when the 
ground was covered in a fluffy 
blanket of snow? The time when 
all you could see was white 
while the sounds of giggles 
and laughter rang throughout 
our campus? Over the week- 
end, Hopkins students braved 
the cold and made (or at least 
attempted to make) snowmen; 
Students spent hours sliding 
down the Beach and making 
fun of that random kid who 
was still wearing cargo shorts. 
Those of us who were less cou- 
rageous chose to curl up on the 
couch with a delightful cup of 
hot chocolate. Four days later, 
things were back to normal 
and students are once again 
heading to class at 9 a.m. with 
cups of coffee in hand. The 
snow was but a fond memory 
of laziness. 

I was walking through 
Hampden this Saturday, and 
I was astonished by the fact 
that the avenue was just get- 
ting cleared out. Cars were 
still snowed in and some 
stores barely had a walkable 


Be To be honest, Hopkins — 


d spoiled me. I went out 
for a snow fight, went back in 
when I got tired, went to bed 


” 


and when I was awake the 
roads were cleared and break- 
fast was waiting. Almost:as if 
it was magic. When you do not 
need to do something, it is too 
easy to forget what goes be- 
hind it. 

The SGA organized Thirty 
Minutes of Thanks to remind 
us of the labor taken on our 
behalf. We see security guards 
developing eye bags, cafete- 
ria workers running ragged 
and Plant Operations workers 


working around the clock to 


ensure that we had a safe cam- 
pus. Many of us who live in the 
dorms stayed in the entire time 
and even though we witnessed 
the labor of the dorm workers, 
our vision is sometimes too 
narrow and cannot see through 
things beyond our immediate 
surroundings. We know intel- 
lectually that we should ap- 
preciate everyone who made 
the campus safe, but we appear 


_ to have a problem grasping the 


scale. Knowing and seeing is 
very different. 

We complain about having to 
walk across campus to Bloom- 
berg in the snow; We complain 
about the small patch of ice in 
front of the FFC; We complain 
about a miserable selection of 
food in the cafeteria because of 


. 


fhe 


snow. 
We com- 
plain about 
the small- 
est things, 
but have 
we actu- 


ally slowed 
down to 
reflect how 
blessed we 
are? It took 
me a long 
walk to un- 
derstand 
how long it 
must have 
taken to 
clear off all 
the _ paths. 
It took mea 
lunch to re- 
alize what 


- it means for ; : 


40peopleto 7 

do the job 

of 200 in feeding the student 
population. 


Iam sitting in the Computer 


Science Undergraduate Lab as I 
write this. I look around me and 


all I can see are happy students 
enjoying our lives, heads bur- 


ied in work, completely oblivi- 
ous to what is going on outside 
how secured little bubble. | am 
guilty of this as well. When 


» 


COURTESY OF SARI AMIEL 


work piles up, it just seems so 
easy to wallow in a hefty dose 


of self-pity. Perhaps we should - 


pause for a moment and reflect 


on the world, to truly show fl 


gratitude to those around us. 


May this new semester be one 
’ full of love and gratitude. 


Christy Lee is a sophomore com- 
sesamiae ee aE Te 
Tay 


are used by these 
lenders to encourage 
repayment. 


ee, - 


and private 
institutions 
to combat 
predatory 
lending. For 
example, pay- 
day lending is legal in only 27 
states with many local jurisdic- 
er- 


In New York, for example, two 
major statutes in the New York 
State Banking Law prohibit cer- 
tain usurious practices for sub- 
prime lending for mortgages. 
Even non-profits and universi- 
ties have taken steps against 
predatory lending. For instance, 
Accion, a non-profit, offers mi- 
croloans, training and consult- 
ing services to impoverished 
individuals at affordable rates. 
Additionally, student groups at 
universities are targeting micro- 
finance and education initiatives 
to steer individuals away from 
predatory loans. Lemonade Day 
D.C,, a George Washington Uni- 
versity student group, teaches 
middle schoolers about person- 
al finance, lending and social 
entrepreneurship by showing 
them how to run a lemonade 
stand. 

While initiatives are in place 
across the country, still more 
needs to be done. From a federal 
level, comprehensive legislation 
still has not been passed to ex- 
plicitly target predatory lending 


_ practices. Although the U.S. De- 


partment of Housing and Urban 
Development has spearheaded 
significant research on the sub- 
ject, tangible policy . changes 
have not yet materialized. From 
a local level, legislators should 
conduct due diligence on the 
predatory lending environment 
in their district and sponsor bills 
to prevent further lending as 


3 well as supporting groups work- 


ing to alleviate the prevalence of 
these lenders. Finally, education 
should play a huge role in de- 
creasing the number of people 
who turn to subprime lenders in 
the first place. Personal finance 
education at a young age would 
be instrumental in inform- 
ing people about the dangers 
of these loans and alternative 
fotos they ‘may have. While 
"predatory — 


oy Sek : 7 . ae 
_— Agastya Mondal. is a senior — 
applied mathematics and biomedi- 
cal engineering double major see 
te ie 
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[A\ <e virus is declared a global emergency — B/ 
Researchers discover what may be the ninth planet — B7 
Nanoparticles combat antibiotic-resistant bacteria — B7 
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Events in Baltimore Hyack that aux cord, we've got playlists 


this weekend 


Thursday 


Viewing of ABC Australia’s Show: 
Black Lives Matter 
First Unitarian Church Baltimore, 
6:30 p.m. 


Viewing of the show followed by a panel discussion 


Gérdme and his Circle Gallery Talk 
The Waters Art Museum, 6:30 p.m. 
A discussion about the recent exhibition with 
ils curators 
Hey You, Come Back! 
The Crown, 8 p.m. 
A monthly reading series featuring local writers 
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East Oliver Street, 5 p.m. 
A monthly night of simultaneous art events in 
Station North 


College Night: André Watts Plays Mozart 
Joseph Meyerhoii Symphony Hall, 8 p.m. 
$10 tickets for students followed by an after party 


~Tetring fre pnea and 82 ber sper 
Karaoke Forever 


The Crown, 9 p.m. 
Sing your favorites with no cover charge 


Co La, FLK, C10 and HiSto 
Rumba, 9 p.m. 
Several DJ sets and two-for-one drink specials at 
a downtown Latin bar 


Saturday 


Ice Cream jor Breakiast 
The Charmery, 10 a.m. 
A special flavor lineup.and waffles made to order at 
the Hampden favorite 


North Avenue Knowledge Exchange 
North Avenue, 10 a.m. 


| Honestly you can and should add Nelly’s discogr 
| and anything by Lil Jon to this list. This is the perfect 


By MIA CAPOBIANCO 
Your Weekend Editor 


Many college students — myself included 
are constantly listening to music. Wheth- 
er intended for your strolls to class, your 
lowest moments in the library or your most 
uncivilized weekend. nights, playlists are 
crucial to any student's routine. They allow 

ou to listen to music with the same vibe for 
nours without restricting you to the same 
one or two artists or albums. 

This week I offer you several playlists I 
have created specifically for this issue of 
The News-Letter. Hopetulls they can provide 
some source of inspiration for your own 
playlist curation. 


Friday night pregame: 
2000’s hip hop 


“Ice Cream Paint Job” — Dorrough Music 
“Throw Some D’s” — Rich Boy ft. Polow Da Don 
“Ridin’” — Chamillionaire ft. Krayzie Bone 
“Tipsy” — J-Kwon 

“Drop It Like It’s Hot” — Snoop Dogg 

“Right Thurr” — Chingy 

“Country Grammar (Hot Shit)” — Nelly 

“How We Do” — The Game ft. 50 Cent 

“Hey Ma” — Cam'ron ft. Julez Santana, Freekey Zeekey, 
Toya 

“Goodies” — Ciara ft. Petey Pablo 


| “Bossy” — Kelis ft. Too $hort 
| “Grillz” — Nelly ft. Paul Wall, Ali & Gipp 


“Ignition (Remix)” — R. Kelly 


| “Girlfight” — Brooke Valentine ft. Big Boi, Lil Jon 


“Chain Hang Low” — Jibbs 

“Chicken Noodle Soup” - Webstar & Young B ft. The 

Voice of Harlem 

“Lean Back” — Terror Squad ft. Fat Joe, Remy Ma 

“There It Go (The Whistle Song)” — Juelz Santana 

“Snap Yo Fingers” — Lil Jon ft. E-40, Sean Paul 

“Bring Em Out” — TL. 
“Pass The Courvoisier Part II” — Bus 


aphy 
playlist to pregame to; All the glorious music of middle 
school with only some of the awkwardness! 


Saturday night party: 
Contemporary favorites 


1 ao 
THE COME UP SHOW/CC-BY-2.0 


Vince Staples has become one of hip hop’s most promising young acts. 


“Lemonade” — Gucci Mane 


“Dip” — Danny Brown 
“URL IRL’ — Cities Aviv 
“Inside Out” — clipping. 
“Pronto” — Freddie Gibbs 


“Excuse Me” — A$AP Rocky 
“Whip It” — iLoveMakonnen ft. Migos, Rich The Kid - 
“Scholarships” — Drake, Future 

“Thought It Was A Drought” — Future 

“Bling Bling” — Junglepussy 

“Look At Wrist” — Father ft. iLoveMakonnen, Key 
“Hands Up Thumbs Down” — Blagstarr 

“Norf Norf” — Vince Staples 


“Shutdown” — Skepta 


“Money Do” — Gucci Mane 
“Flex (Ooh, Ooh, Ooh)” — Rich Homie Quan 
“679” — Fetty Wap ft. Remy Boyz 


Select a genre or school of music and pick out the tracks 
that are as hype and recognizable as possible. 


Sunday in the library: 


Ambi 


e a 


Rounds — Four Tet 
Lucky Shiner — Gold Panda 


ent/ 


classical 


AI ae 


When studying make sure you pick albums that are not 
distracting but also not super boring or droning. 


Review: Real pho, pho real at Indochine 


By VERONICA 
REARDON 
Staff Writer 


Pho (pronounced 
“fuh”) is a type of Viet- 
namese noodle soup 
that typically includes 
meat and sometimes 
green onions in addition 
to the noodles. It may 
come with various side 
dishes including basil, 
bean sprouts, jalapenos 
and lime. (Disclaimer: 
I hadn’t had pho before 
this past Sunday so Iam 
not actually qualified to 
say whether or not it was 
in fact real pho.) . 


Workshops all day exploring topics like nutrition, 
art, gentrification and privilege 


Dope Body, Wume, Wing Dam and 
Frenemies 
The Ottobar, 8 p.m. 
All ages show featuring some of Baltimore's 
best-loved local acts 


~ Sunday | 


Chinese New Year Celebration 
The Walters Art Museum, 12 p.m. 
Art activities and traditional Chinese performances 
~ tocelebrate the Lunar Year of the Monkey 


are 


Of course the only 
reason why I know it’s 
pronounced “fuh” is be- 
cause I said it incorrectly 
(many times) and had to 
be publicly corrected. My 
friends and I didn’t go 
to Mt. Vernon for the ex- 
press reason of going to 
Indochine. We just ended 
up: there after the BSO 
Sunday afternoon concert 
and wandering North 
Charles for some time 
pondering our options. It 
looks pretty small from 
the outside and appears 
to be a converted town- 
house from the inside. 

The interior is larger 
than the exterior would 
lead you to believe and 
looks even more like it was 
once a home. The front of 
the restaurant is bathed 
in blue-pink light by the 
neon sign in the front 


window and is right next. 


to a kitchen and counter. 
They seat you when you 


~~ 


walk in instead of having 
you find your own seats. 
That wasn’t what we ex- 
pected because they had 
a Coke machine, which 


was one of the reasons we , 


went there. We thought 
a place with a Coke ma- 
chine ‘would be cheaper 
than other places in the 
area (you must admit it’s 
not an unreasonable as- 
sumption). 

The room we sat in 
was in the back and had 
clearly once been some- 
one’s living room. It had 
a large mirror over a 
mantelpiece and was full 
of the Asiatic-themed art 
one would expect in a 
Vietnamese restaurant. | 

The prices are more 
reasonable than a lot of 
the other places in the 
area — comparable to 
Chipotle and a couple 
more dollars than Pot- 
belly. A small bowl of pho 
was me, and their small 


WV 


ae COURTESY OF VERONICA REARDON 
Indochine is located at 1015 N. Charles St. and offers sit-down meals as well as delivery via OrderUp. 


is a lot of food. One of 
my friends and I both got 
beef pho: Round steak 
and lean beef respective- 
ly. Both of us were super 
happy with it; The broth 
was delicious and the 
noodles and meat were 
cooked just right. In it 
were very thinly sliced 
green onions that were 
great. The sides of basil, 
jalapenos, sprouts and 
lime (as mentioned be- 
fore) added a lot to the 
pho and were not addi- 
tional charges. 

My other friend got 
the Golden Crepe. I am 
not sure what: it is, but 
he seemed to like it, al- 
though not as much as 
we did the pho. They also 
have a number of veg-. 
etarian options, one of 
which we carried out for 
another of our friends. 
No word on how that 
was! I had Thai iced tea as 
well, which was definite-_ 


L 


ly overpriced — it cost 
about as much as a Star- 
bucks drink — but was 
much, much better than 
the Thai tea you can get at 
Carma’s (yes you can get 
Thai tea at Carma’s)! 
They had a number of 
other Vietnamese foods 
that are supposed to be 
good on the menu. This 
includes Bhan Mi, which 
is now on my list of foods 
to try soon. I would cer- 
tainly go again! It’s not 
horribly expensive (ex- 
cept for the Thai tea), and 
the food was wonderful. 
The service was good as 
well. (Disclaimer: I also 


don’t care much about 


the quality of service as 
long as the food gets to 
me relatively quickly and 
no one is noticeably rude. 
So it’s possible a pickier 
person may not find it 


as good.) Disregardin 

all else, ie worth neve 

there just for the pho. 
‘ ; +s Oe te 
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Intersession class provides comic relief Hopkins professor 
directs original play 


COURTESY OF ERIC CHEN/THE JOHNS HOPKINS PHOTOGRAPHY FORUM 
The Intersession Stand-Up Comedy show presented a variety of student content in Shriver Hall. 


By WILL KIRSCH 
Staff Writer 


At a school students 
know to be demanding 
and stressful, a comedy 
show may seem improb- 
able. The Intersession 
class on stand-up come- 
dy offers an escape from 
the norm, with students’ 
comedic efforts culmi- 
nating in a public show 
in which they deliver 
their four-minute rou- 
tines in front of the Hop- 
kins community. The 
aptly-named _Interses- 
sion Stand-Up Comedy 
Show was on Jan. 29, a 
week later than planned 
due to winter storm Jo- 
nas. 

Adam Ruben, the 
class instructor and an 
amateur comic, intro- 
duced his students with 
a brief set of his own. 
Ruben made it clear that 
this would not be a tame 
event, reminding the 
audience that the show 
might stray beyond what 
some consider appro- 
priate. This statement 
set the tone for the sat- 
isfyingly crude jokes to 
come. 

The ensemble of co- 
medians was _ impres- 
sive, including a range 
of majors, classes and 


ethnicities and, out of 
the 20 students enrolled, 
a record-setting seven 
women. Dr. Ruben made 
note of this, proud of 
the strong showing of 
women to learn about a 
field some consider male- 
dominated. 

The content was as 
varied as the acts. There 
were benign bits about 
race and religion and 
more radical jokes about 
street harassment  in- 
volving foot fetishes and 
the role of Jesus in group 
Sex. 

This was the first time 
many audience members 
heard the voice of a “hy- 
persexualized” Ander- 
son Cooper. Many were 
also introduced to the 
use of a coloring book as 
a way to disguise por- 
nography. 

The comedians drew 
from 
es at. the University, 
mocking themselves 
about private embar- 
rassments while also 
taking shots at the 
Hopkins community. 


their experienc- 


The audience seemed | 


receptive, and any act 
that started off with 
some hesitance quickly 
loosened up. 
Sophomore Santiago 


Migos mixtape pairs 
fun, seli-reilection 


By WILL KIRSCH 
Staff Writer 


Atlanta rap group Mi- 
gos released a follow-up 
to their classic mixtape 
Y.R.N (Young Rich N****r), 
not to be confused with 
the also classic album 
Y.R.N. (Yung Rich Nation), 
in late January. Creatively 
called Y.R.N 2, this new- 
est tape is yet another 
step in the meteoric rise 
of the trio compromised 


of Quavo, Takeoff and. 


Offset. Migos has cre- 
ated their own flow and 
their own slang. One of 
the best quarterbacks in 
the NFL, Cam Newton, 
does their dance, the 
dab, every time he scores 
a touchdown — what a 
time to be alive. More- 
over, comedian Dess 
Nice has argued that this 
group is better than the 
Beatles. 

“Beatles never made 
‘Fight Night/” said De- 
sus on the now expired 
podcast Desus vs. Mero, to 
which his co-host Mero 
responded, “Paul McCart- 
ney has never finessed a 
plug; in his life.” 

It’s a good time to be 
a Migo, and what better 
way to ensure continued 


\ 


success than to drop a 
free mixtape for adoring 
fans? Enter Y.R.N. 2 
Migos mixtapes can 
probably most adequate- 
ly be described as lit. 
Y.R.N 2 is quite lit in- 
deed — maybe not as 
much as their older mix- 
tapes such as the first 
Y.R.N. or No Label 2, but 
that’s relative. A Migos 
mixtape that isn’t quite 
as energetic as another 
Migos mixtape is like 
Four Loko without the 
caffeine: It’s still insane. 
This newest tape calls 
on the usual ensemble 
of producers: Zaytoven, 
Dun Deal, Phenom Tha 
Don, Murda Beats and 
Stack Boy Twan with 
some contributions from 
less frequent collabo- 
rators Will A Fool and 
Wheezy Beats. Some of 
the beats are a little more 
reserved than past tapes, 
but they’re still cut with 
the ad libs and auto-tune 
that everyone loves. 
Atlanta’s finest has 


started to respond lyri- | 


cally to their prevalence 
in pop culture. In songs 
like “Commando” they 
reference the diffusion 
of their slang and their 
"See MIGOS, pace B4 
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Encarnacion spoke about 
his experience perform- 
ing, stating that he was 
happy with the audi- 
ence’s reaction. The audi- 
ence itself was vast, and 
it seemed that almost ev- 
ery seat in Shriver Hall 
was occupied. Overall 
the crowd was polite and 
generous with the fledg- 
ling comics. 

Sophomore ~~ Megha 
Talur, who attended the 
show, also felt that the 
audience had a_ fairly 
positive response. 

“Overall I felt like the 
audience was pretty sup- 
portive of the perform- 
ers,” Talur said. 

After attending both 
this year’s and last year’s 
performances, Talur 
felt that the inclusion of 
alumni, as was done in 
2015, would have been a 
welcome element of this 
year’s performance. 

On the surface, a class 


on stand-up comedy 
seems light-hearted and 
fun, but performing in 
front of a large concert 
hall can be daunting. 
While Encarnacion felt 
as though the class had 
prepared him for it, he 
also discussed the ways 
in which the class lacked 
direction. 

“I felt like there were 
plenty of opportunities 
to perform and _fine- 
tune the material but 
not enough guidance in 
actual content creation,” 
Encarnacion said. 

In this vein, Encar- 
nacion also noted that 
the creative process in 
the class was fairly un- 
structured. Still, regard- 
less of the challenges of 
independent develop- 
ment, Encarnacion and 
his. classmates were ulti- 
mately successful. 

It would be unfair to 
call this year’s Interses- 
sion Stand-Up Comedy 
Show anything but suc- 
cessful. The attendance 
was high; The comedians 


were funny; The crowd | 


was gracious. 
Events such as this are 
crucial in maintaining an 


atmosphere of tranquil- | 


ity in an environment 
that many consider high- 
stress. Despite minor hic- 
cups and perhaps a need 
for some fine-tuning in 
the classroom, the show 
was a hit, with jokes that 


By SPENCER 
ABROHMS 

Staff Writer 

Writ- 


Directed by 


| ing Seminars professor 


David Yezzi, the play 
Schnauzer opens this Fri- 
day at Single Carrot The- 
atre. Yezzi has directed 
several shows in New 
York City and has a long 
history in theater. His 
latest production is an 
original, innovative one- 
act play that runs a little 
over an hour. 

Schnauzer tells the 
story of a man who 
graduates from college 
and, despite his youth- 
ful aspirations and am- 
bitions, concedes and 
ends up settling on 
working for his father. 
He feels constrained 
by his monotonous life 


| and, as his desperation 


bounced from the avian | 


flu to marital aids to fel- 
latio to dictators. All that 
and more was presented 
by a group of students 
who were arguably quite 
a bit braver than anyone 
in the crowd. 


increases, his life spi- 
rals into turmoil. The 
man is only pulled back 
from the brink by his 
estranged wife and the 
fleeting memory of a 
girl he met at a party on 
graduation night. 

The play was adapt- 
ed from a poem that 
Yezzi published in his 
book Birds of the Air. 
The poem that inspired 
Schnauzer describes a 
boy who spends the 
night with a girl and, 
when he wakes up, he 
handcuffed to the 
bed because she does 
not want him to leave. 


Although the boy is ini- 


is 


tially livid, he ends up 
connecting with her, 
and the memory of this 
girl stays with him af- 
ter she releases him. 
Although the boy never 
speaks in the mono- 
logue, Schnauzer 1s 
based off this character. 

Schnauzer combines 
several genres to create a 
tragic yet thoughtful pro- 
duction. Although there is 
a serious overtone, YezZi 
describes some aspects of 
the play as comedic. 

“It’s a kind of com- 
edy I think in the way 
that Chekhov's plays are 
comedies in that there 
are a lot of tragedies in- 
volved in them and yet 
we laugh at the charac- ” 
ters in the play and the 
situations. It’s both deep- 
ly troubled and sad but 
in a comic vain,” Yezzi 
said. 

One distinguishing 
aspect of Schnauzer is 
the way that it allows 
Hopkins students to 
connect with the larger 
theater and working 
community. The play’s 
production is comprised 
of actors and crew mem- 
bers who are Hopkins 
undergraduate students, 
graduate students and 
employees. 

The college graduate 
is played by Austin Al- 
len, a poet and recent 
Writing Seminars MFA 
graduate, while the col- 
lege girl is played by 
Claire Aniela, an actress 

See PLAY, pAcE BS 


The big Short finds clarity, empathy in chaos 


By SARAH SCHREIB 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Amid the polarized 
economic debates of this 
election season, The Big 


| Short brings audiences 


back to the origins of 
the “Great Recession,” 
a story of nearly unbe- 
lievable greed and dev- 
astating loss. To those 
who recall the blaring 
headlines and _ chaotic 
atmosphere of nearly 
a decade ago, the film 
brings a sense of clarity 
and unravels the twist- 
ed heaps of corruption 
that led to the downfall 
of the word economy. 
This film is a surpris- 
ing departure for direc- 
tor Adam McKay, who is 
known for his raunchy, 
outlandish comedies like 


Step Brothers and Anchor-- 


man. While there is some 
humor woven through- 
out, the film is mainly 
comprised of breaking 
down the — superficial 
complexities of the hous- 
ing market and forming 
grim realizations about 
the state of American so- 
ciety. 

McKay, who earned 
Academy Award nomi- 
nations for Best Adapted 
Screenplay and Best Di- 
rector, perfectly crafts a 
balance between truth- 
ful comedy and equally 
truthful, heartbreaking 
drama. With so much at 
stake, the film is careful 
to avoid the outlandish 
and veer in the direction 
of dark humor. 

One of the film’s ma- 


jor strengths is in its 


screenplay, which was 
adapted by McKay and 
screenwriter Charles 


\ 


Randolph from the 2010 
book The Big Short: Inside 
the Doomsday Machine by 
Michael Lewis, the au- 
thor of Moneyball. 

The screenplay clearly 
lays out the narrative be- 
hind the financial crisis 
and the complex terms 
that no banker ever 
wanted the public to un- 
derstand. 

It does not patronize 
audiences, but rather 
creates a level of under- 
standing for those who 
were purposely left in 
the dark by an indus- 
try that capitalized on 
making their work seem 
more complex than it 
truly was. As the film 
soon shows us, buried 


-beneath those jumbled 


phrases and millions of 
hidden, virtually un- 
touched statistics lay 
a malicious profit ma- 
chine. 

In addition to the ex- 
ceptional screenplay, the 
film also greatly benefit- 
ted from the performanc- 
es of every actor. Their 
nuanced emotional per- 
formances and straight- 
forward delivery of dia- 
logue allowed audiences 
to remain engaged and 
empathize with the ac- 
tions of bankers and in- 
vestors with a clear self- 
interest. 

The film’s narrator, 
banker Jared Vennett, 
played by a slick, raven- 
haired Ryan Gosling, is 


both within and without, . 


providing us with an oc- 
casional simplification 
of subprime mortgages 


while also cashing in on | 


the crisis. 
Gosling is an ideal 
casting choice for a role 


that requires a level of 
both arrogance and hon- 
esty. His suave charm 
and blunt admissions al- 
low audiences to follow 
along with a character 
lacking in moral consis- 
tency. 

In addition to his ex- 
planations, he also of- 
fers up those of celebri- 
ties like Selena Gomez 
and Margo Robbie, who 
breaks down the inner 
workings of a corrupt 
housing market from the 
comfort of a bubble bath. 

Steve Carell, continu- 
ing on his streak of more 
dramatic roles after his 
Academy Award nomi- 
nation for Foxcatcher, is 
perfect in his role as a 
cynical hedge-fund man- 
ager who is also dealing 
with a personal crisis. 

Of the cast of greedy 
bankers and sly mort- 
gage brokers, Carell’s 
character is more com- 
plex than others. He 


plays this with a sophis- 


ticated subtly, creating 
sympathy for his strug- 
gles while maintaining 
the facade of a hardened, 
cynical veteran of the 
banking system. 
Christian Bale, the 
only actor nominated for 
an Academy Award for 
his performance in this 
film, is dynamic in his 
role as Michael Burry, a 
socially-awkward Wall 
Street guru who foresees 
the crash long before any 
one else does. Perhaps 
the reason Bale was rec- 
ognized for this perfor- 
mance was due to the 
almost brutal intensity 
with which he captures 
the audiences attention. 
-Set in his unpopu- 
lar disbeliefs about the 
coming economic apoca- 
lypse, he is frantic and 
loud, cursing out his 
boss and banging on his 
home drum set drenched 
in sweat. He also brings 
a tenderness to his 
See SHORT, Pace BS 
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Ryan Gosling stars as banker Jared Vennett, the narrator of the film. 
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Tim Freborg 
Flashframe Film 
Reviews 


f the first few 
weeks of the se- 
mester have’ been 
so kind as to teach 
us anything, it has 

taught us this: Winter 
has most certainly come 
upon us. In the blizzard, 
chilled winds blew in ev- 
ery direction, tempera- 
tures dropped and with 
them came a metric ton 
of snow and slush. So as 
long as we are seeking 
solace from the season, 
why not indulge in a re- 
ally great movie to help 
pass those cold winter 
nights? Why not The Rev- 
enant, a top contender 
in the upcoming award 
season? 

If only the film weren’t 
colder than the weather; I 
mean that in the best way 
possible. 

The Revenant, based 
loosely on the book of 
the same title by Michael 
Punke, is a historical sur- 
vival action drama from 
director Alejandro Inar- 
ritu, the director of the 
Academy Award winning 
film Birdman. 

The film has garnered 
a fair bit of attention in 
the months leading up to 
its release, from its art- 
ful trailers, the casting of 
Leonardo DiCaprio and 


- some of the allegedly con- S 
troversial scenes*and’sub="""M~a k-e 


ject matter. 
Despite so much buzz 


~ about the film, however, 


I had no idea what to ex- 
pect going into the the- 


ater, aside from DiCaprio. 


and bears. And while, 
yes, both of those are in 
the film, what I found in 
that theater was a truly 
beautiful, powerful and 
shockingly grim film 
highlighting the savagery 
not just in nature but in 
man as well. 

The Revenant tells the 
story of Hugh Glass (Di- 
Caprio), a trapper on the 
1820s American  fron- 
tier. As they travel in the 
northern part of the coun- 
try under the employ of 
Captain Andrew Henry 
(Domhnall Gleeson), an 
attack by Arikara Native 
Americans leaves several 
members of the trapping 
party stranded. Among 
them are Glass, his half- 
Native American son 


Hawk (Forrest Goodluck) 
and John Fitzgerald (Tom 
Hardy), who hates Native 
Americans after nearly 
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The Revenant studies cruelty of nature, man 


being their 
hands. 

After an attack by a 
grizzly bear leaves Glass 
on the verge of death, 
the remaining members 
of the party are left to 
decide what to do with 
their fallen comrade: 
Stay with him or leave 


scalped at 


about: survival. It is im- 
possible not to rally be- 
hind Glass and his true 
allies. 

We desperately want 
nothing more than for 
them to make it through 
until the end of the film. 
While admittedly the 
film does change tracks 


him behind. Yet even as roughly three-quarters 
tensions of the way 
and __ tem- in, it does 
persserise.. a not, 4» change 
the party fj THEREVENANT ||f the fact that 
cannot af- eS ___||f The Revenant 
ford to ig- E does precisely 
nore the || Starring: what this kind 
dangers Leonardio of film ought 
of stay- || DiCaprio, Tom to: It makes 
ing with }}Hardy, Domnhall |} us want to 
him, and |} Gleeson see the char- 
with _ev- |} Director: acters _ live, 
ery breath ||Alejandro G. above all else. 
he takes, |} !Aarritu And if they 
Glass dis- |} Run Time: live, it makes 
covers the |} 156 min. us question 
heavy price just what it is 
of fighting. the do 


to surviv 


no mistake 
about it: 
The Rev- 
enant is dark. Through- 
out its runtime, the film 
meticulously peels away 
increasingly horrific lay- 
ers lurking just beneath 
the surface. The film’s 
antagonists are cruel and 
oppressive in the most 
detestable of fashions, 
and the film definitely 
pulls no punches when it 
comes to various charac- 
ters behaving inhumane- 
ly. It delves into real 
conflicts, real prejudices 
and absolutely refuses 
to downplay anything. A 
fair warning to the wary: 
This film has absolutely 
no qualms about show- 
ing some of the cruelest 
pains people are capable 
of inflicting on one an- 
other, so be aware of that 
before electing to see the 
film. 

All of this cruelty, 
hardship and despera- 
tion, however, really 
serves to highlight pre- 
cisely what the film is 
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; Tom Hardy delivers a haunting performance in 7he Revenant. 
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within every 
character and 
pulsating in 
every moment is that 
simple, unfiltered desire 
to carry on. And every 
instance of kindness, de- 
cency and brightness in 
the world — despite the 
overall oppressive tone, 
there are a. fair few — 
shines all the more beau- 
tifully because of it. 
None of this would 
be possible without Di- 
Caprio’s stellar perfor- 
mance as Hugh Glass, 
which deserves more 


. DAY DONALDSON|CC BY 2.0 
Leonardo DiCpario has garnered major praise and recognition worldwide for his performance in The Revenant. 


than a small amount of 
praise. DiCaprio is rela- 
tively well-known for 
his method of acting and 
sheer dedication to the 
parts he plays. He is, af- 
ter all, the actor who ac- 
cidentally slashed him- 
self with a knife on the 
set of Django Unchained 
and carried the mistake 
so well that it improved 
the scene immensely. 
DeCaprio’s dedication 
is no less clear here, as 
he delves so deeply into 
his role that, despite his 
immediately recogniz- 
able face, it is difficult to 
tell where the actor ends 
and the character begins. 
Every wince of pain, ev- 
ery drop of blood, every 
desperate push onward 
is conveyed so viscerally 
that it’s difficult not to be 
captivated by the power 
of it all. 

he K 


films to come out of the 
last year. It is brutal, and 
it is unrelenting, but that 
by no means diminishes 
its potency. 

DiCaprio’s perfor- 
mance is well worth the 
price of admission alone, 
and his character’s strug- 
gle is one that audiences 
will have no trouble get- 
ting behind. While cer- 
tainly not for the squea- 
mish, The Revenant is 
definitely well worth a 
look. 


Overall rating: 9/10 © 


Our Spring 
Semester Playlist 


|. “Angels (feat. Saba)” 
_ by Chance the Rapper 


2. “Human” by DIV 


3. “Used To (feat. Lil 
Wayne)” by Drake 


4. “Stronger” by Kanye 
esl 


). Seasons 
Qn You 
BADBADN TCDOD 


6. “True Thrush” by Dan 
Deacon 
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7. “In the Flowers” by 
Animal Collective 


0. “Untouchable” by 


by Father 


10. “The Tower” 
Jak 


follow @jhuarts : 
on Spotify 
playlists! 


for more 
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Migos enhances party rap core with new mixtape 


MIGOS, FRom B3 

many copycats emerging 
throughout the rap game. 
But self-aggrandizing ac- 
cusations of biting one’s 
flow is sort of expected. 
What's more surprising 
are the glimpses of moral 
clarity that surface in the 
lyrics. Amongst the lines 
about selling and consum- 
ing drugs and generally 
living life to its carnal lim- 
its, there are expressions of 
pain, regret and sadness 
on the parts of all three 
rappers. Migos also makes 
reference to their 2015 
court case and Offset’s sub- 
sequent stint in prison. The 
two even tie together; in 
“MuhF**kn Tired,” Offset 
raps about prison, saying 
“Prayin’ to God that I don’t 
go again.” 

This newest mixtape 
doesn’t represent a major 
shift in style for Migos, or 
really any shift at all for 
that matter. Despite. some 
heartfelt lyrics and unique 
beats, it’s pretty much 
business as usual, but that 
isn’t such a bad thing. The 
group has a tried and true 
formula: a quick flow bro- 
ken up with ad-libs and 
sound effects, rich and 


occasionally unrelated or 
nonsensical images which 
still work somehow, and 
three equally talented rap- 
pers each with a different 
tone and pitch. It’s not the 
most intellectual music out, 
and Y.R.N. 2 is no more re- 
fined or clever than any of 
its predecessors. But who 


cares? It’s fun and that's all. 


it needs to be. It’s for going 
to the gym, for doing dam- 
age to your body on the 
‘ 


Vv 


weekend and for getting an 
adrenaline rush before you 
throw five touchdowns 
and go to the Super Bowl. 
(Shoutout to Cam Newton.) 

It’s easy to hate mix- 
tapes like Y.R.N. 2; The 
superficial simplicity can 
turn people off to hard- 
core hip-hop groups like 
Migos — which is too bad 
for them, because it’s a free 
mixtape full of cars, guns, 


money, drugs, felonies, fi- | 


L 


\ _ XLILM25X/CC BY-SA 3.0" 
Migos pursue a mix between their usual party rap style and tinges of reflection on the past year's events. 


nessing the plug and excel- 
lence, like a gangster movie 
directed by Michael Bay. 
It is sweet excess from the 
group that has’ perfected 
contemporary party music. 
Y.R.N. 2 is not Migos’ best 
mixtape by any means, but 
it’s still a Migos release and, 


through deductive reason- 


ing, one can assume it’s lit.’ 
Also, it’s free to download’ 
all across the internet. So 
what's stopping you? 


a 
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Kirsten Dunst in the role of Peggy gives her best performance in years. 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


two of EX’s 
Fargo wrapped up during 
winter break: The series is 
an adaptation of the Coen 
Brothers’ 1990s film of the 
Same name, and the sec- 
ond season is a prequel to 
the events of the first sea- 
son. The show is helmed 
by writer Noah Hawley, 
who delegated the writ- 
ing of several episodes 
this season to other talent, 
in a departure from the 
past season. 

Fargo’s second season 
takes place in 1979 during 
the baby steps of Ronald 
Reagan’s campaign trail, 
with famed actor Bruce 
Campbell playing the role 
of Reagan in two episodes 
of the season. 

The main plotline of 
the season follows state 
trooper Lou Solverson, 
played by Patrick Wilson 
(The Conjuring, Insidious) 
and his attempts to solve 
a waffle-house shooting 
in his hometown of Lu- 
verne, ‘Minnesota. In par- 
allel to his investigation, 
a crime family known as 
the Gerhardts from near- 
by Fargo, N.D. go through 
a change in management 
and prepare for a gang 
war with a larger corpo- 
rate crime syndicate from 
Kansas City. 


Season 


While all of this is 
happening, housewife 
Peggy Blumquist, played 
by Kirsten Dunst (Spider- 
Man, The Virgin Suicides) 
searches for self-meaning 
and confidence while her 
husband Ed Blumquist, 
portrayed by Jesse Ple- 
mons (Breaking Bad, Friday 
Night Lights), attempts to 
reel in his expectations. 

The most impressive 
part about Fargo, from the 
first season to the most re- 
cent, is its ability to seam- 
lessly link the multiple plot 
lines that run in its under- 
current. Most TV shows 
would stumble with such 
a wide range of characters 
and an ensemble cast, but 
Fargo’s great writing does 
something most other an- 
thological shows with en- 


semble casts can’t accom- | 


BMA previews new exhibitions, series in 2016 


plish in that it has no true 
standout character. Rather 
than having one character 


who is meant to domi- 


nate screen time, every 
character who a scene re- 
volves around is interest- 
ing, well-formed and has 
enough depth that each 
dialogue choice is ‘worth a 
second of thought 
Another strong aspect 
-of the show is the fact that 
there are no throwaway 
episodes. Since the show 
works as a sort of character 
study, every episode is im- 
portant to understand the 


The Big Short presents 
strong performances 


SHORT, From B3 
performance in his ob- 
vious love for his fam- 
ily. However, in a category 
with Sylvester Stallone 
and Tom Hardy, Bale’s 
performance appears rela- 
tively subdued. 

Other supporting ac- 
tors, including Brad Pitt 
who is a producer on the 
project, and Marisa To- 
mei who plays Baum’s 
worried wife, also help 
to bring the film a sense 
of validity and empathy. 

What is particularly 
notable about these per- 
formances is the fact that 
they create sympathy for 
ruthless bankers who 
eventually capitalize on 
the devastation of the 
economy. 

Despite their ultimate 
desire to turn a profit, we 
still root for. Mark Baum 
and his assistants as they 
steadily uncover the trag- 
edy and loss behind the 
empty loans that triggered 
the crisis. 

Also noteworthy is the 
fact that the film shows 
the people affected by the 
crisis. While much of the 
media coverage over the 
past few years has been 
dedicated to the political 

sphere and how politi- 
cians are attempting to 
overcome this crisis, the 
country has often over- 
_ looked the human element 
to the recession that im- 
pacted families who had 
the dream of home own- 


4 


ership dangled in front 
of their faces by a corrupt 
system. 

We encounter Mark 
Baum in a strip club 
where an exotic dancer 
who, with her limited 
income and mountain- 
ous debt, proclaims that 
she owns a number of 
properties. 

In a scene of particu- 
larly heavy emotion, 
we meet a poor. fam- 
ily whose landlord has 
abandoned them after a 
number of missed pay- 
ments. 

Besides the recogni- 
tion the film has received 
for its performances and 
its screenplay, there has 
also been recognition for 
its editing done by Hank 
Corwin. Throughout the 
film, Corwin’s _ skilled, 
careful work is evident. 
He weaves together sev- 
eral narratives in a game 
of winners and _ losers 
that was built in the win- 
ner’s favor. . 


An engaging and en- 


tertaining movie that 
flashes major Hollywood 
actors, The Big Short is 
also one of great emo- 
tional depth. Ultimately, 
the film does a service 
to its audience. It breaks 
down the befuddling jar- 
gon and mess of statis- 
tics behind the crisis and 
leaves us with the bitter 
truth that this type of il- 
legal activity is still a part 
of American society. 


Ve 
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Fargo’ second season builds on strong writing Schnauzer combines 
comedy, tragedy 


The Virgin Suicides, which | 


actions that each character 
will make in the next event 
or made in a previous. 
True highlights of the 
include __ Patrick 
Wilson’s performance as 
Solverson, which allows 
the viewer to see who the 
man that raised Molly Sol- 
verson, played by actress 
Raven Stewart (Cracked), 
really is. He shows conflict 
over his wife's struggles 
with cancer, and his rela- 
tionship with his father- 
in-law is well-fleshed out, 
with the conversations be- 
tween the two putting the 
viewer in a situation where 
they're like 


series 


Dunst as Peggy had her 
best performance since 


positioned her as one of 
the best female leads in 
2015 television. She runs 
the gamut of emotions 
and calls back parallels 
between herself and Mar- 
tin Freeman’s 
performance as_ Lester 
Nygaard in season one. 
Both characters call 


PLAY, From B3 
Washington, D.C. 
estranged wife is 


from 
The 


| played by Julia Friedrich, 
| who is a current Writing 


| Seminars 
(Sherlock) 


their lives into question | 


when faced with abso- 
lutely mundane futures 
and make extraordinary 
steps toward something 
unattainable, with both of 

their choices 


a fly on the 
wall. 

Jeffrey 
Donovan 
(Burn Notice, 
]. Edgar) pos- 
sesses an in- 
timidating 
presence in 
his _portray- 
al of Dodd 
Gerhardt, the new patri- 
arch and muscle of the 
crime family. While Wil- 
son’s performance gives 
off a warm but staunch 
justice-like vibe, Dono- 
van’s character is much 
more spiteful while still 
portraying another side of 
masculinity. 

Also of note, Kirsten 


season... 


Fargo’s second 


leaves viewers 
salivating for the 
third one. 


coming at 
the cost of 
others’ lives. 

Fargo’s 
second sea- 
son builds 
off a -sur- 
prisingly ef- 
fective first 
season in a 
manner that 
leaves viewers salivating 


for the third one (though | 


Hawley has said that the 
season will premiere in 
2017). Unfortunately the 
series isn’t available on 
Hulu or Netflix, but read- 
ers can find it on Amazon 
Prime or other video on- 
demand platforms with 
purchasing options. 


MFA student. 
Additionally, stage man- 
ager Sophie LaCava, as- 
sistant director Tim Fre- 
borg and crew members 
Sophia Selig and Kate 


| Lynch are all seniors at 


Hopkins. 

This play was produced 
Mellon Foundation 
Innovation Grants, 


by 
Arts 


| which are designed to fos- 


ter collaboration between 
Hopkins and outside insti- 
tutions. Thus Schnauzer is 
working with Single Car- 
rot Theatre. 

“Working with the 
students is giving them 
a chance to jump into the 
middle of what is essen- 
tially a professional theatre 
production and gain first 


| hand experience of mount- 


ing a fully staged play of 
a new script that is still in 
development,” Yezzi said. 
Yezzi admits that 
Schnauzer can be a dif- 
ficult play for audiences 
because it relies heavily 
on tone and imagery. The 
play does provide ac- 
tors with a chance to dig 


into blank verse which is 
a niche that is presently 
missing from the Balti- 
more theater scene. 

“This was a really ideal 
experience because of the 
support from Hopkins. 
The talent pool at Hop- 
kins in the theater com- 
munity was the perfect 
kind of resource to build 
the play on. Why this is, 
in a way, my best experi- 
ence was that it is almost 
impossible now to do this 
sort of thing in New York 
City,” Yezzi said. 

Yezzi also noted that 
in a city like New York, it 
has become far too expen- 
sive to produce a show 
like this and there is very 
little affordable and avail- 
able space. 

“I’m excited to see 
how, you know, the Hop- 
kins theater community 
can take a new work, de- 
velop it and bring it into 
the professional theatre 
scene in Baltimore... to re- 
ally take something, grow 
it at Hopkins and take it 
out into the professional 
theatre scene as a way to 
build’ relationships with 
the broader theater com- 
munity in Baltimore,” 
Yezzi said. 


By ANEEKA 


| RATNAYAKE 
| For The News-Letter 


areas: Fa- 


As the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art (BMA) con- 
tinues to unveil exhibi- 
tions in its New Arrivals 
series throughout the 
year, many of the new 
exhibits will suit diverse 
artistic tastes. 

There were several 
exhibitions that opened 
throughout last semester 
that continue to be dis- 
played at the BMA. This 
includes Imagining Home, 


| an exhibition that began 


in October 2015 and will 
continue until August 
2018. 

Although — Imagining 
Home is intended to be 


a staple element of the 


BMA for years to come, 
its unique, interactive 
nature continues to draw 
museum-goers. Curated 
by both the Director of 
Interpretation and Public 
Engagement Gamynne 
Guillotte and the Associ- 
ate Curator of European 
Painting & Sculpture 
Oliver 
Shell, this 
exhibition 
explores 
the vast 
notion 
of home 
through 
three 
thematic 


cades and 
Thresh- 
olds, Do- 
M-e:s.tilic 
Interiors 
and Ar- 
rivals and 
Depar- 
tures. 
Imagin- 
ing Home is 
certain to 
appeal to 
a range of 
audiences 
with its 
display of 
broad me- 
diums of — 
art and its 
interactive 
elements, 
includin 
works that 
immerse 
visitors in 


the location in which they 
were created through au- 
dio recordings. 

As another part of the 
New Arrivals series, the 
BMA will showcase Ma- 
tisse Paintings and Draw- 
ings, which opened in 
December 2015 and will 
end in July 2016. This 
exhibition has a more 
classic appeal than Imag- 
ining Home, displaying 
the works of world-re- 
nowned artist Henri Ma- 
tisse. It includes many 
well-known pieces, such 
as The Yellow Dress and 
focuses on collections 
fromthe late 1920s and 
early 1930s. The museum 
continues to bring in 
more of Matisse’s work, 
making it the largest Ma- 
tisse collection in North 
America. 

One _ exhibition that 
will open this month is 
Maryland Artists. For this 
exhibition, the BMA has 
brought in works by sev- 
eral notable Maryland 
artists who explore a va- 
riety of themes through 
a variety of mediums 


John Shields Celebrates 
Chesapeake Cuisine 


T 


such as paintings, draw- 
ings and photography. 

Another exhibition 
opening this month is 
Gifts of Art for a New Cen- 
tury, which will continue 
until May 2016. As the 
final exhibition in the 
New Arrivals series, it 
will serve as another sig- 
nificant installation at the 
BMA over the next several 
months. Displaying about 
200 works, it will feature 
two pieces that have been 
newly acquired and oth- 
ers that have been select- 
ed from existing collec- 
tions to complement these 
new pieces. 

It will include different 


art forms from different | 


time periods and diverse 
locations throughout the 
world, assembling sev- 
eral rare pieces into one 
unique collection. These 
pieces include a rare pair 
of late eighteenth century 
demi-lune sideboards and 
a nineteenth century Jap- 
anese table screen. Visi- 
tors will find many pieces 
that are certain to appeal 
to their own artistic tastes: 


RUDE'S 


. 


while also being able to 
explore pieces from other 
mediums they may be 
less familiar with. 

Though not a part of 
the New Arrivals series, 
another exhibition, a col- 
laboration between  in- 
ternational artists Adam 
Broomberg and Oliver 
Chanarin, will be the first 
of its kind in the United 
States. Stretching from 
April 2016 to September 
2016, the exhibition will 
explore the concept of 
technology in warfare 
through __ photography, 
sculpture, copper plates 
and film. 

The artists challenge 
visitors to confront their 
misconceptions about 
warfare with shocking 
imagery such as that of 
high precision prisms to 
scope out and attack the 
enemy from a great dis- 
tance. Designed to be a 
shocking and memorable 
exploration of present- 
day conflict, it concludes 
with a film entitled Rudi- 
ments, which follows the 
lives of British cadets. 
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Grave Humor Bv Stephanie Herrera 
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Feeling Artsy? 


Student submissions 
wanted for the 
Cartoons Section! 


If you have any questions or 
have work to 
submit, please email 


cartoons@jhunewsletter.com 
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Zika virus declared Researchers discover likely ninth planet 
global emergency 


By JOAN YEA 
Staff Writer 


The current Zika out- 
break has spread to more 
than 20 countries in Latin 
America and the Caribbe- 
an, and the World Health 
Organization (WHO) es- 
timates that it will infect 
another four million peo- 
ple by the year’s end. 

In response to the in- 
creasing number of Zika 
infections, the WHO an- 
nounced on Monday that 
the current outbreak is a 
global health emergency. 
This declaration is ex- 
pected to engender inter- 
national coordination in 
the efforts to combat the 
disease. 

Zika, a  mosquito- 
borne disease, had not 
previously been regard- 
ed as a major threat due 
to its usually mild symp- 
toms, which include a fe- 
ver, rash, conjunctivitis 
and muscle pain. Zika 
rarely drives infected in- 
dividuals to hospitaliza- 
tion. However, the scope 
of the affected popula- 
tion for this outbreak, as 


well as the recent spike 
in microcephaly cases, 
has alerted health and 
government Officials of 
the need to sound an 
alarm. Microcephaly is a 
birth defect that results 
in infants who have ab- 
normally small heads 
and may face a range of 
developmental and intel- 
lectual problems due to 
incomplete brain devel- 
opment. 

While researchers 
have yet to establish Zika 
as the main cause of mi- 
crocephaly, officials of 
El Salvador have urged 
women to delay preg- 
nancy until 2018, and the 
U.S. Centers for Disease 
Control. and Prevention 
(CDC) has recommended 
that pregnant women 


avoid travel to affected | 


countries. As for~ preg- 
nant women who are re- 
turning from countries in 
which Zika virus is prev- 
alent, the CDC urges that 
they consult a healthcare 
provider upon their re- 
turn. Pregnant women 


who develop symptoms 
See ZIKA, PAGE BY 


By SABRINA CHEN 
Staff Writer 


Researchers at Cali- 
fornia Institute of Tech- 
nology (Caltech) in Pasa- 
dena, Calif. have recently 
discovered evidence of 
“Planet Nine,” a giant 
planet located at the outer 
edges of the solar system. 

Planet Nine has a bi- 
zarre and highly elon- 
gated orbit, and it orbits 
about 20 times farther 
from the sun on aver- 
age than Neptune. This 
means that it would take 
10,000 to 20,000 years for 
the new planet to make 
one full orbit around the 
sun. It has a mass about 
10 times that of Earth. 

“This would be a 
real ninth planet,” Mike 
Brown, one of the head 
professors on the re- 
search team, said. “There 
have only been two true 
planets discovered since 
ancient times and this 
would be a third. It’s a 
pretty substantial chunk 
of our solar system 
that’s still out there to be 
found, which is pretty 
exciting.” 

Brown, along with fel- 
low Caltech researcher 
Konstantin Batygin, dis- 
covered the planet using 
mathematical modeling 
and computer  simula- 
tions. However, the team 
has not yet been able to 


| observe the object direct- 


ly. The two researchers 


| published their work in 


JAMES GATHANY/PUBLIC DOMAIN | 
The WHO considers the mosquito-born Zika virus a global emergency. 


the Astronomical Journal. 
One key idea addressed 
in their article was how 
Planet Nine helps to ex- 
plain a number of mys- 
terious features of the 
Kuiper Belt, a expanse of 
icy debris located beyond 


| Neptune. 


“Although we were 
initially quite skeptical 
that this planet could ex- 
ist, as we continued to 
investigate its orbit and 
what it would mean for 


the outer 
solar sys- 
tem, we 
become 
increas- 
ingly con- 
vinced 
that it is 
out there,” 
Baty - 
gin said. 
“For the 
first time 
in over 
150 years 
there is 
solid evi- 
dence that 
the solar 
system’s 
planetary 
census is 
Pm <0'm = 
plete.” 

Brown 
noted that, 
because 
this planet is 5,000 times 
the mass of Pluto, there 
should be no debate over 
whether it constitutes a 
true planet. Brown adds 
that Planet Nine is cer- 
tainty not a dwarf planet 
since it gravitationally 
dominates its neighbors 
in its region of the solar 
system. In fact, this planet 
dominates a region larger 
than any of the other eight 
planets. 

The path leading to 
this theoretical discov- 
ery began in 2014 when 
Chad Trujillo, a former 
postdoctoral student 
working with Brown, 
published a paper not- 
ing the similarity among 
the obscure orbits of 13 
distant objects in’ the 
Kuiper Belt. Trujillo pro- 
posed that the presence 
of a small planet present 
could explain these ob- 
scure orbits. 

Soon after Trujillo pub- 
lished his paper, Batygin 
and Brown realized that 
six of the 13 objects that 
Trujillo studied follow el- 
liptical orbits pointing in 
the same direction. 


Desert beetle inspires invention to reduce frost 


By RAYYAN JOKHAI 
For The News-Letter 


A team of research- 
ers from Virginia Tech 
has found a way to con- 
trol frost growth caused 


by condensation. By 
manipulating chemical 
micropatterns, the re- 


searchers may be able to 
prevent frost from form- 
ing in dangerous places, 
such as airplane parts, 


condenser coils and 
windshields. 

Through the use of 
photolithography, _ the 


researchers were able to 
control and _ ultimately 
prevent the spread of 


frost by patterning hy- 
drophilic chemical ar- 
rays over a hydrophobic 
surface. The Namib Des- 
ert beetle inspired this 
breakthrough, as the un- 
assuming insect is able 
to survive in one of the 
warmest environments 
while still collecting air- 
borne water. The insect’s 
shell is bumpy, and the 
tops of the bumps collect 
water droplets. How- 
ever, the sides are of the 
insect are smooth and 
water-repellent, pushing 
the droplets toward the 
beetle’s mouth. 

The researchers have 
somewhat replicated the 


beetle’s shell surface at 
the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, but they have 
only done so on a 1 cen- 
timeter scale. They are 


. confident, however, that 


the area can be scaled up 
to larger surfaces if these 
water-attracting surfaces 
are layered above water- 
repelling ones. 

If they are successful 
in increasing the size 
of this beetle-inspired 
chemical pattern, the 
technology will be appli- 
cable in a variety of situ- 
ations, such as on heat 
pump coils or airplane 
turbines and wings. 
When water forms and 


HANS HILLEWAERT/CC-BY-SA3.0 
Anew method of preventing frost formation on surfaces is based on the water repellent shell of this beetle. 


freezes on these surfac- 
es, machines run ineffi- 
ciently. 

“Keeping things dry 
requires huge energy ex- 
penditures. That’s why 
we are paying more at- 


tention to ways to control | 


water condensation and 
freezing,” Charles Pat- 
rick Collier, a researcher 
at the Nanofabrication 
Research Laboratory 
Center for Nanophase 
Materials Sciences at 
Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratory, said in a press 
release. 

According to Collier, 
by devoting more effort 
to this cause, many cost- 
efficient mechanisms of 
controlling water phases 
may be developed. 

The research team ex- 
plains that water begins 
to freeze at the level of 
a single drop. Once one 
droplet has the chance 
to freeze, an ice bridge 
begins to form as several 
icy drops combine. This 
bridge then extends over 
the surface of a material, 
causing the entire area to 
appear frosty. 

However, with help 
from the Namib Desert 
beetle, the researchers 
have been able to manip- 
ulate fluid mechanics on 
surfaces so that dry zones 
replace what would have 
otherwise been ‘entirely 
frosted areas. 


“It’s almost like having 
six hands on a clock all 
moving at different rates 
and, when you happen 
to look up, they’re all in 
exactly the same place,” 
Brown said in a Caltech 
press release. 

According to Brown, 
the odds of having that 
happen are something like 
1 in 100. But on top of that, 
the orbits of the six objects 
are also all tilted in the 
same way: pointing about 
30 degrees downward in 
the same direction relative 
to the plane of the eight 
known planets. The prob- 
ability of that happening 
is about 0.007 percent. 

“Basically it shouldn't 
happen randomly,” 
Brown said. “So we 
thought something else 
must be shaping these or- 
bits.” 

Brown and Batygin 
first investigated the 
idea that there were 
many Kuiper Belt objects 
that, together, exerted 
the gravity needed to 
keep the subpopulation 
together. However, this 
hypothesis was ruled out 
because it would require 
the Kuiper Belt to have 
about 100 times the mass 
it has today. The two re- 
searchers then explored 


NASA 
The ninth planet influences the positions of objects in the Kuiper Belt beyond Neptune. 


the possibility of a plan- 
et. They noticed that if 
they ran simulations us- 
ing a massive planet in 
an anti-aligned orbit, the 
Kuiper Belt objects fol- 
lowed the elliptical or- 
bits observed. 

They went on to dis- 
cover that Planet Nine’s 
existence helps explain 
more than just the align- 
ment of the Kuiper Belt 
objects. Using the simu- 
lations, the researchers 
also predicted that there 
would be objects in the 
Kuiper Belt on orbits in- 
clined perpendicularly to 
the plane of the planets. 
Batygin had, in fact, dis- 
covered such orbits over 
the last three years. 

Both Batygin and 
Brown are continuing to 
refine simulations to learn 
more about Planet Nine’s 
influence on the solar 
system. The scientists are 
also making an attempt 
to find the planet in the 
skies. 

“T would love to find 
it,” Brown said. “But I’d 
also be perfectly happy 
if someone else found it. 
That is why we're pub- 
lishing this paper. We 
hope that other people are 
going to get inspired and 
start searching.” 


Quantum dots combat 
antibiotic resistance 


By PAIGE FRANK 
For The News-Letter 


If you’ve ever been 
sick with a sinus infec- 
tion, strep throat or 
pneumonia, you were 
probably prescribed an- 
tibiotics. In fact, anti- 
biotics are the primary 
method of treatment for 
most bacterial infections. 
The drugs, while often 
very successful, have 
resulted in unforeseen 
consequences since the 
beginning of their use. 

In response to the 
widespread prescription 
of antibiotics, new bacte- 
rial strains called “super- 
bugs” have evolved. These 
new strains are complete- 
ly resistant to current an- 
tibiotics. A study by the 
United Kingdom-based 
Review predicts that by 
2050 antimicrobial-resis~ 
tant diseases could kill al- 
most 10 million people per 
year. This could involve 
financial repercussions — 
of almost 100 trillion dol-_ 
lars, a sum that exceeds | 
the GDP of every national 
economy combined. 


r 


Researchers in the 
department of chemical 
and biological engineer- 
ing and the BioFrontiers 
Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado Boul- 
der have discovered a 
potential solution to the 
looming antimicrobial 
threat. Until now, doc- 
tors have simply raced 
to develop new antibiot- 
ics faster than the bacte- 
rial strains could evolve. 
Such efforts, however, 
are near-futile. The an- 
tibiotic-resistant  bacte- 
rial strains Salmonella, 
E. Coli and Staphylococ- 
cus alone infect almost 
two million people in the 
U.S. each year and kill at 
least 23,000. What the UC 
Boulder researchers pro- 
pose is using miniscule, 
light-activated therapeu- 


- tic nanoparticles called 


“quantum dots.” - 
“Antibiotics are notjust 
a baseline treatment for 
bacterial infections, but 
HIV and cancer as well,” 
Anushree Chatterjee, as- 
sistant professor in the 
department of chemical 
See DOTS, pace B8 


Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


iologically you 

are not the 

same person in 

the morning as 

you are in the 
evening. 

All humans possess an 
internal biological clock 
that drives changes in be- 
havior and physiological 
states throughout the 24- 
hour day. A cycle of this 
internal clock lasts for ap- 
proximately 24 hours, so 
the biological processes 
governed by the internal 
clock are called circadian 
(“circa” meaning approxi- 
mate, “dies” meaning 
day) rhythms. Circadi- 
an rhythms include the 
sleep/wake cycle, fluctua- 
tions in body temperature 
and releases of hormones 
throughout the day. Some 
reports have even found 
morning-evening varia- 
tions in cognitive func- 
tion, such as mathemati- 
cal abilities. 

Because the human in- 
ternal biological clock is 
a bit longer than the 24- 
hour solar day, the inter- 
nal clock is calibrated by a 
number of environmental 
time signals so that circa- 
dian rhythms can be syn- 
chronized to the outside 
24-hour day. Light is the 
most important outside 
cue that the nervous sys-__ 


tem uses as a time signal. phase shift ging | 
In the presence of natural Arges ‘activity patterns, the 


light, the internal clock 
aligns with the 24-hour 
solar day by moving the 
internal clock backward 
or forward in synchrony 
with natural light sched- 
ules. 

When a dramatic shift 
in the day/light cycle oc- 
curs, the internal clock 
undergoes a_ circadian 
“phase shift.” A phase 
shift moves the sleep/ 
wake cycle, earlier in the 
day (a “phase advance”) 
or later in the day (a 
“phase delay”). 

The most common and 
easily-understood exam- 
ple of phase shifting is jet 
lag. Jet lag is often experi- 
enced by those who trav- 
el across different time 
zones, imposing changes 
in the natural day/light 
cycle. When someone is 
experiencing jet lag, the 
internal clock tries to slow 
down or speed up to ad- 
just to the new time zone. 

How does the ner- 
vous system coordinate 
phase shifts in response 
to changes in the light en- 
vironment, such as those 


that occur in jet lag? The 
short answer is that no- 
body really knows, but 
there are several specula- 
tions. 

Although there are in- 


| option 
| this 


ternal clocks placed all | 
over the body, there is one | 


master clock in the brain 
that controls all of the oth- 
er clocks. This central bio- 
logical clock is located in 
a brain region called the 
suprachiasmatic nucleus 
(SCN), which is composed 
of several different neural 
classes that receive infor- 
mation about the light en- 
vironment directly from 
the eyes. 

It is well-known that 
brief light pulses at night 
can cause circadian phase 
shifts. Studies using ro- 
dent animal models have 
found that light-induced 
phase shifts can dramati- 
cally increase neural ac- 
tivity in the SCN, lead- 
ing to the hypothesis that 
the SCN may coordinate 
phase shifts by changing 
its pattern of neural activ- 
ity in response to light. 
However, so far these 
studies have only provid- 
ed correlative evidence 
between phase shift and 
changes in neural activ- 
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How jet lag disrupts Nanoparticles target resistant superbugs 
the biological clock 


DOTS, From B7 

and biological engineer- 
ing at UC Boulder, said. 
“Failure to develop effec- 
tive treatments for drug- 
resistant strains is not an 
and_ that’s what 
technology moves 
closer to solving.” 

The dots are 20,000 
times smaller than a single 
strand of human hair. They 
act as semiconductors that 
hold all of their electrons 


| tightly within three spa- 


tial dimensions: forward/ 


| backward, up/down and 
| left/right. The first experi- 


ments performed with 
these quantum dots used 
metal nanoparticles made 
of gold, silver and other 
metals. The dots success- 


| fully killed mutated anti- 
| biotic resistant bacteria but 


they also killed all nearby 


| healthy cells. 


What the UC Boulder 
researchers have discov- 


| ered is a potential way to 


| gram” 


ity. It would be crucial to | 
follow up on these stud- | 


ies on a functional level | gE 


by directly manipulat- 
ing SCN neural activity 
and observing whether 


changing neural activity | 
independently of | 
light input, can lead to cir- | 


itself, 


cadian phase shifts. 

In addition to the 
speculation that differ- 
ent neural classes may 
contribute — ircadian 


SCN may also generate 
phase shifts through al- 
terations in gene expres- 
sion patterns. In fact, the 
molecular gears of the 
SCN central clock are the 
expression “clock” genes. 
Throughout the day, these 
clock genes oscillate their 
expression levels, acting 
as the “hour and min- 
ute hands” of the inter- 
nal clock. The absence of 
clock genes results in a 
lack of internal rhythms, 
as the internal clock no 
longer has a molecular 
gear to run and control 
the body’s physiological 
states throughout the day. 

Due to the importance 
of clock genes in main- 
taining the internal clock, 
it can be speculated that 
under phase _ shifting 
conditions, clock gene 
expression levels will be 
changed. Such a hypoth- 
esis could be tested by 
experimentally inducing 
animal models with light 
and then using molecular 
technologies to identify 
gene expression changes 
in the SCN. 


URVILLE86/CC-BY-SA-3.0 


_ Traveling forces the internal clock to readjust to new time zones. 
<i 


an 


target only the bacterial 
infection. Exposing the 
quantum dots to specific 
wavelengths of light en- 
ables researchers to “pro- 
the dots to attack 
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Quantum dots made out of metal nanoparticles may be the solution in the fight against superbugs. 


an intended target. The re- 
sults have been promising. 
In a study published in 
Nature Materials, the light- 
activated nanoparticles 
killed 92 percent of resis- 
tant bacterial strains, in- 
cluding Staphylococcus, E. 
Coli and Salmonella, while 
keeping healthy cells com- 
pletely unharmed. 


“By shrinking these 


semiconductors down to 
the nanoscale, we're able to 
create highly specific inter- 
actions within the cellular 
environment that only tar- 
get the infection,” Prashant 
Nagpal, senior author of 
the photo activation study 
at UC Boulder said. 
Quantum dots provide 
the perfect weapon with 
which to match the adapt- 


ability of ‘bacteria. They 
provide a solution that is 
both flexible and effective. 

“While we can always 
count on these superbugs 
to adapt and fight the ther- 
apy, we can quickly tailor 
these quantum dots to 
come up with a new thera- 
py and therefore fight back 
faster in this evolutionary ~ 
race,” Nagpal said. 


Exposure to green views improves test scores 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Staff Writer 


The next time you en- 
ter a classroom for a test, 
you might want to choose 
a seat that has a view of a 
green landscape. You may 
do better on the test and 
be less stressed, according 
to the results of a recently 
published study. 

Additionally,  expo- 
sure to the natural envi- 
ronment has been found 
to be generally beneficial 
to our health and acts as 
a restorative influence 
when we experience 
tiredness, pressure, anxi- 
ety or exasperation. 

In this study, Dongy- 
ing Li and William Sul- 
livan, researchers from 
the University of Illinois 
Urbana-Champaign De- 
partment of Landscape 
Architecture, found that 
students with a green 
view outside their class- 
room scored higher on 
tests requiring focused 
attention and recovered 
faster from the stress that 
accompanied these tests. 

“It’s a significant find- 
ing that if you have a 
green view outside your 
window, you'll do better 
on tests,” Li said in a press 
release. 

The researchers re- 
cruited 94 students from 
five Illinois high schools 
to participate in the 
study. The students were 
randomly assigned to 
classrooms of a similar 
size and with a similar 


_ FRWL-TAKAHATA HIGHSCHOOL 10/CC-BYSA2.0 
Students score higher on tests when they have a view of the natural environment from their classroom. 


furniture arrangement, 
but with differences in 
the configuration of their 
windows. The rooms 
ranged from being win- 
dowless to having a win- 
dow that looks out onto 
a man-made space to 
having a window with 
a view of natural green 
spaces. 

Each student was 
given 30 minutes of ac- 
tivities that consisted of 
a proofreading exercise, 
a speech exercise and 
a mental math assess- 
ment. After completion 
of this stage, they were 
given a test to measure 
their attention and a 10 
minute break, which was 
followed by another at- 
tention test. During the 
entire experiment, their 
heart rate, skin tempera- 
ture and skin moisture 
were monitored to mea- 
sure their stress levels. In 
addition to this at differ- 
ent points in the experi- 
ment the students were 
administered a question- 
naire to assess their men- 


tal fatigue. 
The results of the 
study, which will be pub- 


lished in the April 2016 
issue of the journal Land- 
scape and Urban Planning, 
indicate that students 
in the classroom with a 


“green view scored bet- 
ter by 13 percent on at-— 


tention tests given after 
the break. There was no 
measurable difference 
between students in the 
windowless classroom 

» 


when compared with 
students in a room with 
a window overlooking a 
man-made space. 

This study’s findings 
were related to those of a 
previous study conduct- 
ed by Steven Kaplan of 


_ the University of Michi- 


gan. In this study, which 
was published in the 
Journal of Environmen- 
tal Psychology, Kaplan 
proposed that mental 
concentration and _ fa- 
tigue can be improved 
by observing or being in 
the presence of nature. 
He suggested that the 
brain’s ability to focus 
on a particular stimulus 
or task is limited and 
sometimes results in “di- 
rected attention fatigue.” 
He outlined the idea of 
Attention _ Restoration 
Theory (ART), which 
proposes that the obser- 
vation of, or physical im- 
mersion in, a natural en- 
vironment leads to brain 
function that requires 


_less effort, allowing it to 


recover from stress and 

recharge its directed at- 

tention capacity. 
According to Kaplan, 


in order to benefit from — 
the recuperative effects — 


of nature, four require- 


ments must be satisfied. 


They are extent (feeling 


immersed in the natu- 


ral environment), being 


away (receiving an es- 


cape from habitual activi- 


ties), soft fascination (as- 


pects of the environment — 
must capture attention 


gitention before they took 


effortlessly) and compat- _ 
ibility (individuals must 
want to be exposed to 
and appreciate the envi- 
ronment). 

Li and Sullivan’s study 
found that an exposure 


to a green view did not 


have an impact on the 
subjects’ performance or 


due to ART. When peo- 


.. ple focus on a task, they 


must concentrate and 
their brain must work to . 
exclude all other distrac- 
tions. This contributes to 
fatigue and causes them 
to feel mentally drained. 
When that person ceases 
to focus on the task, his 
or her attention is invol- 
untarily drawn to focus 
on things that don’t re- 
quire much effort. ART 
suggests that this gives 
the brain a chance to rest 
and recharge the ability 
to focus attention again. 
During the break period, 
the students with ac- 
cess to a view‘of a green 
space have their atten-— 
tion involuntarily drawn 
outside and the ‘pleasing 
view likely restores their 
mental energy, prompting 
them to perform better on 
post-break testing than 
the other two groups. 
“When they take their 
heads out of a book and 
release their attention, 
there is a measurable dif- 
ference in performance 
for the students who had 
the green views, but not 
for the students random-_ 
ly assigned to the other 


kinds of classrooms,” Sul- . 


livan said. 

Similarly, the results 
of the stress evaluation 
showed that exposure ~ 


to views of the natural _ 


environment enhanced 
students’ recovery from 
stress. — 

Li and Sullivan hope 
that their findings will | 
encourage architects and — 
planners to choose sites 
for new schools that al- — 
ready have trees, veg- 
etation and green’ views,” 


‘or to implement new 


plantings in existing lo- 
cations. The researchers 
also hope that lawmakers | 
will change school sched- 
ules and implement shor 

breaks to restore stu- 
dents’ attention and al- 


low them time to ReCyE 7 j. 


from Berea: 


+. 
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Sexually transmitted Zika case seen in U.S. Cocaine catalyzes 
death of brain cells 


FURFUR/CC-BY-SA-4.0 


An estimate of the global spread of the potentially life-threatening Zika virus, as of January. 


ZIKA, FROM B7 
of Zika infection are also 
recommended to undergo 
a diagnostic test for the 
virus. 

In addition to the lack 
of a vaccine for Zika, 
there is, as of yet, no re- 
liable diagnostic test that 
can easily determine 
whether an individual is 
infected with Zika. Anti- 
body tests for Zika may 
cross-react with those 
for dengue and yellow 
fever, so patients sus- 
pected of a Zika infec- 
tion can only receive a 
definitive diagnosis fol- 
lowing the detection of 
the virus in their blood 
or tissue samples at ad- 
vanced laboratories. 

The WHO, in response 
to the difficulties in man- 
aging the Zika outbreak 
with the currently avail- 
able tools and knowledge, 
is leading the effort to con- 
trol the Zika outbreak by 


strengthening the ability 
of laboratories to detect 
the virus, training doctors 
on the clinical. manage- 
ment of Zika and empha- 
sizing research into the 
Zika virus disease. 

In addition to being as- 
sociated with microcepha- 
ly, the Zika virus has been 
linked to Guillain-Barré 
syndrome (GBS) in some 
cases. GBS is a neurologi- 
cal disorder in which an 
affected individual’s own 
immune system damages 
nerve cells, causing mus- 
cle weakness and, in some 
cases, paralysis. 

The exact nature of the 
association between the 
Zika infection and GBS 
is unclear, but the Bra- 
zil Ministry of Health’s 
reports of the increased 
number of people afflict- 
ed with GBS have caused 
both the WHO and the 
CDC to begin to spear- 
head research studies into 


the connection between 
the two diseases. 

As the WHO and CDC 
continue their efforts in 
research, the WHO recom- 
mends that for the purpose 
of prevention and control 
of the Zika virus, citizens 
and travelers in affected 
countries wear insect repel- 
lents and stay in screened 
or air-conditioned rooms 
for protection against mos- 
quito bites. The Zika vi- 
rus is primarily spread by 
mosquitoes of the Aedes 
genus, which, after feeding 
on infected individuals, 
transmit the virus via bites 
to other people. 

Local transmission 
of the Zika virus has re- 
cently been observed on 
the continental U.S., in a 
case of transmission via 
sexual contact, as travel- 
ers returning from affect- 
ed countries have begun 
to import the Zika virus. 
While U.S. officials do 


not believe that there is a 
high chance of a Zika out- 
break in the U.S., there is 
a prevailing concern that 
an international gather- 
ing, such as the one-ex- 
pected for the 2016 Sum- 
mer Olympics in Rio de 
Janeiro, would spur the 
further transmission of 
the disease to spectators, 
who would then return 
to home countries which 
would have a greater mos- 
quito population in the 
summer heat. 

Though the colder tem- 
peratures that are pre- 
dicted in August in Rio 
de Janeiro are expected 
to decrease the activity 
of the Aedes mosquitoes, 
some Brazilian virologists 
insist that. merely elimi- 
nating stagnant water on 
Olympic venues would 
not be sufficient to ensure 
the containment of .the 
Zika virus. Mosquitoes of 
the Aedes genus, particu- 
larly the Aedes aegypti, 
the principal transmis- 
sion vector, are aggressive 
daytime biters that can | 
breed in pools of stagnant | 
water as small as a bottle 
cap. Moreover, as Rio de 
Janeiro is a tropical city, | 
there is speculation that 
the mosquito population | 
would be capable of trans- 
mitting the Zika virus | 
year-round. 

In addition to research 
concerning the associa- 
tion of the Zika virus to | 
microcephaly and GBS, 
further research would 
be required to assess | 
whether an international 
gathering such as the 
Olympics would present | 
further complications in | 
the containment of the | 
Zika virus. 


sae of cells play * telephone” lo al signals 


‘organisms 
like humans are made of 
trillions of cells that can 
communicate with each 
other to coordinate ac- 
tions. During develop- 
ment, when a cell’s iden- 
tity is being determined, 
the chemical environment 
around a stem cell influ- 
ences its differentiation 
into a specific type of cell. 
A cell can sense the con- 
centration gradient of a 
chemical signal in its envi- 
ronment, causing the cell 
to move in a desired direc- 
tion and then proliferate. 


Complex 


thing to go away is cell-to- 
cell interaction. The cells 
are no longer a function- 
ing tissue, but a culture 
of individual cells, so it’s 
difficult to study many 
collective effects,” 

In order to preserve cel- 
lular communication, in a 
recent study published 
by the Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sci- 
ences (PNAS), researchers 
from Hopkins, Purdue 
and Yale created micro- 
fluidic devices that form 
three-dimensional _struc- 
tures. These devices allow 
cells to clump together 
into functional structures 
called “organoids,” and 


However, there is a_ these organoids permit- 
limit to a cell’s ability to ted interactions among 
detect certain signals. different cells. 

Similar to other types The researchers first 
of sensors, cells have a plated mammary epitheli- 
margin of al cells into 
error _ for these three- 
detecting « dimen- 
concentra- These cells are sional de- 
tion gradi- not just optimal... vices. These 
ents, which clumps of 
limits their They seem super cells were 
sensitiv- : a then — sub- 
ity to such optimal, defying jected to 
signals. In the laws of different 
other stud- AE concentra- 
ies, scien- nature. tions of 
tists have — ILyA epidermal 
determined growth fac- 
that — indi-. NEMENMAN, tots Gee 
vidual. cells whic 

operate at STUDY AUTHOR <i mulates 
this limit, cell © prolif- 
but recently, eration and 


researchers have demon- 
strated that cells can coop- 
erate with their neighbors 
in order to sense concen- 
tration differences below 
their detection limit. 
“Previous research has 
typically focused on cul- 
tured cells,” Ilya Nemen- 
man, a coauthor of the 
study and a biophysicist 
at Emory University, told 
Science Daily. “And when 
aay culture cells, the first 


‘ 


differentiation. Then, the 
clump of cells started to 
move in the direction of 
higher concentrations of 
EGF. The results demon- 
strated that these cells 
were capable of deciding 
to move together as a unit 
— in other words, they 
acted collectively and not 
individually. 

The researchers also 
found that the collection 
of cells, when acting in 


Y 


DOC. RNDR. JOSEF REISCHIG, CSC,/CC-BY-SA-3.0 
Cells can better detect signals when in a group than on their own. 


tandem, was able to de- 
tect differences in the con- 
centrations of signals that 
were as small as a few 
molecules. This sensitiv- 
ity was much higher than 
the margin of error that is 
observed when cells act 
individually. 

“The clumps of cells, 
working collectively, could 
detect insanely small dif- 
ferences in concentration 
gradients — such as 498 
molecules of EGF versus 
502 molecules — on differ- 
ent sides of one cell,” Ne- 
menman told Science Daily. 


“That accuracy is way bet-. 


ter than the best possible 


margin of error [for in- 


dividual cells]... of about 
plus or minus 20. Even at 
these small concentration 
gradients, the organoids 
start reshaping and mov- 


‘ing toward the higher con- 


centration. These cells are 
not just optimal gradient 
detectors. They seem su- 
per optimal, defying the 
laws of nature.” 

In addition research- 


ers found that the com-_ 


munication networks 


¥ 


among cells operate like 
humans do when playing 
a telephone game. Cells 
can only communicate to 
adjacent cells, so infor- 
mation is relayed from 
one cell to another across 
the network. Similarly, as 
information gets passed 
down, the original mes- 
sage becomes distorted in 
both cellular and human 
telephones — there is a 
limit to how far informa- 
tion can travel without 
being unrecognizably al- 
tered. In cells the limit to 


relaying useful, accurate | 


information consists of a 
chain of about four cells. 
There is still ongoing 
research regarding inter- 
cellular communication, 
which can help scientists 
further their understand- 
ing of developmental pro- 
cesses. 
_ “Our findings are not 
just intellectually impor- 
tant,”, Nemenman told 
Science Daily. “They pro- 
vide new ways to study 
many normal and abnor- 
mal developmental pro- 
cesses.” 


By ADARSHA MALLA 


Staff Writer 
Researchers in the 
Department of  Neu- 


roscience at the Johns 
Hopkins University 
School of Medicine have 
found that high doses 
of cocaine in mice kill 
brain cells by way of 
overactive autophagy, a 
“housekeeping” process 
through which cells rid 
themselves of debris and 


waste. 
Upon discovering in 
1990 that nitric oxide 


gas is a neurotransmit- 
ter in the body, Solomon 
Snyder and his research 
team have spent decades 
studying the implica- 
tions of this communica- 
tor molecule in the brain. 

In 2013 the research- 
ers found that nitric 
oxide is involved in co- 
caine-induced cell death, 
but they were unsure 
of how exactly the cells 
were dying. 

They found their an- 
swer by examining cells 
cultured from _ brain 
tissue. Their approach 
came from the notion 
that, similar to whole an- 
imals, cells can die from 
exposure to extreme 
temperature, toxins and 


up” process goes awry. 
“A cell is like a house- 
hold that is constantly 
generating trash,” Pra- 
sun Guha, postdoctoral 
fellow at Hopkins and 
lead author of the paper 
said in a press release. 
“Autophagy is the house- 
keeper that takes out the 
trash — it’s usually a 
good thing. But cocaine 
makes the housekeeper 
throw away really im- 
portant things, like mito- 
chondria, which produce 
energy for the cell.” 
Autophagy is a nor- 
mal cellular process 
that rids the cell of de- 
bris that accumulates 
in the cell. The debris is 
collected in membrane- 
enclosed vacuoles, like 
bags. These bags fuse 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PH! 
Cocaine causes brain cells to destroy themselves at a damaging rate. 


with other bags that con- 
tain acids and digestive 
enzymes, which break 
down and degrade the 
debris. When this pro- 
cess accelerates and goes 
on unregulated, organ- 
elles important for cell 
functioning begin to be 
degraded by this pro- 
cess. 

The team _ identified 
that overactive autophagy 
was the culprit for co- 
caine-induced cell death 
by examining the levels of 
proteins that are involved 
in autophagy and by ob- 
serving the cells’ physical 
changes. 

Since the team had 
originally observed that 
nitric oxide and (Glyc- 
eraldehyde-3-Phosphate 
Dehydrogenase) GAP- 
DH were key players in 
this process of cocaine- 
induced cell death, they 
tested the ability of the 
compound CGP3466B, 
known to disrupt nitric 
oxide/GAPDH __ interac- 
tions, to halt cocaine- 
induced autophagy. The 
team had _ previously 
seen positive effects of 
CGP3466B in blocking the 
harmful effects of high 
cocaine dosages, but they 
had not identified the pro- 
cess of autophagy as the 


trauma. underlying 
Additional- mechanism 
ly cells can ea of this ef- 
eg dW ondt oaeell istlike genres 
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therapeutics to suppress 
its toxicity,” Maged M. 
Harraz, a research as- 
sociate at Johns Hopkins 
and lead co-author of the 
paper, said in the press 
release. 

Snyder is hopeful that 
results from their work 
will eventually lead to 
treatments for adults and 
children suffering from 
the devastating effects 
of cocaine on the brain. 
While CGP3466B is al- 
ready known to be safe 
for humans, the team 
cautions that more time 
and experimentation is 
needed, first in mice and 
then in humans, in order 
to confirm the potential of 
CGP3466B as a method of 
preventing cocaine dam- 
age to the brain. 
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Swim teams face 
dilficult weekend 


SWIMMING, From B12 
also posted a number of ad- 
ditional third place finish- 
es in the race, with Holder 
and sophomores Jan Hage- 
meister, Mark Wilson and 
Michael Ashmead finish- 
ing the 200 Medley with a 
time of 1:32.90. 

Freshman John Chu fin- 
ished the 100 Free with 47.28, 
and Wilson the 100 Fly in 
50.52. Senior Billy Gravley fin- 
ished the 1000 Free in 9:44.29, 
also good for third place. 

On the women’s side, 
juniors Shirley Chan and 
Abby Brown and sopho- 
mores Anna Wisniewski 
and Kaitlin Jones led the 
team with a third place 
finish in the 200 Med- 
ley with a time of 1:47.42. 
Sophomore Courtney 
Cowan was the only other 
Lady Jay to finish in the 
top-three, finishing the 


500 Free in 5:00.38 and 
qualifying for the NCAA 
Championships. Wis- 
niewski also had stand out 
performances in the 100 
Back and 50 Free, where 
she placed in fifth and 
fourth places, respectively. 

“I think we did a great 
job going into each dual 
meet and really getting 
after it,’ Ashmead. said. 
“Each one of us was able 
to step up and be competi- 
tive and race really well.” 

Both the men’s and 
women’s teams will next 
compete at the Bluegrass 
Mountain Conference 
Championships next week 
in Rock Hill, $.C. from the 
Feb. 10 to 13. They will then 
travel to North Carolina 
for NCAA Championships 
from March 16'to 19, which 
will conclude their 2015- 
16 season. 


The miscellany of 
athletic endeavors 


Devin Tucker 
Dev’s Corner 


he general 
view of sports 
supposes an 
image of phys- 
icality, aggres- 
siveness, finesse, speed 


take the cake in games 
such as these. Chuck even- 
tually came into his own 
and now stands as a suc- 


cessful college athlete, but | 


his propensity for things 
outside of soccer I believe 
truly defines him. Where 
am I going with this you 
may ask? Let me explain. 
The stereotypical depic- 
tion of sports and athletes 
put forth by society, while 


praising skill and hard | 


work, potentially ostra- 
cizes:certain kids from be- 


and-accuracy. However, —lieving they can compete 


the term “sport” was nev- 
er meant to limit itself to 
these descriptive terms. 
Sport revolves around 
any sort of competition 
where one seeks an ad- 
vantage over another, 
and the variety of differ- 
ent sporting events has 
risen with the continu- 
ity of uniqueness as tra- 
ditional cultural norms 
become more globally 
connected and _notice- 
able. Soccer serves as an 
example of a sport whose 
popularity started in a 
select few countries but 
now has grown all across 
the world, especially in 
the United States over 
the past couple decades. 
However, soccer fits the 
narrow’ definition of 
how most people gener- 
ally conceive of sports, 
but I’m here to discuss 
the not-so-noticed sports 
that give tons of people 
similar, if not more, joy 
than traditional sporting 
events. 
Thavea particular friend 
that I've known since high 
school; We'll refer to him 
as “Chuck,” who we would 
always refer to as the “King 
of Miscellaneous Sports.” 
Although» Chuck holds 
his own athletic prowess, 
serving now as a starter on 
the Wesleyan College soc- 
cer team, he used to have 
a much different persona 
in his early high school 
years. Chuck was what you 
would refer to as portly: 
short and condensed with- 
out any muscle definition. 
Although he did not look 
athletic in the slightest, 
Chuck would dominate 
every one of my friends in 
aad we called. “miscella- 
neous sports.” These could 
refer to games such as Ping- 
squash, golf, indoor 


with their peers because 
of the narrow nature of the 
sports it promotes. When 
cut from a particular team 
or benched because of 


inadequate skill, certain | 


kids will feel bad about 
themselves and resist pur- 
suing competition because 
of their previous negative 
experience. A lot of the 
time, they don’t have the 
ability to seek out other 
options because of igno- 
rance or lacking resources 
at the school they attend. 
While schools may view 
certain sports as more im- 
portant than others, they 
should always make sure 
to provide alternate out- 
lets in some way, shape 
or form to supply outliers 
with similar opportunities 
for competition. Although 
it may seem like they're 
just playing a miscella- 
neous game, it will help 
teach them the value of 
skill, hard work, competi- 
tion, winning and losing 
in a personal way. While 
there should be alternative 
means of competition out- 
side of traditional sports, 
I believe these experi- 
ences should still remain 
face to face with whoever 
one competes against. 
To put it briefly, I believe 
that things such as video 
games, while providing a 
competitive outlet for chil- 
dren, take away personal 
interaction and are devoid 
of opportunities to de- 


velop a sense of emotional 


intelligence. I believe ev- 
eryone has to have a multi- 
tude of experience coming 
head to head with another 


_ person of similar ability, 


look them in the eye, wish 
them the best of luck and 
then grapple with them in 
a tangible way. Whether 


someone achieves victory 


or suffers defeat, competi- 


tion and sport in any sense 
creates fundamental ben- 
efits that can help make 
anyone into a tougher and 
more resilient person. 
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SPORTS 


@ BLUE JAY SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


W. B-Ball 
February 2, 2016 
vs. Gettysburg 
L, 52-36 
W. Fencing 
January 31, 2016 
vs. Rutgers 


W, 22-5 


M. Lacrosse 
January 30, 2016 
@ Denver 
L, 14-10 
W. Fencing 
January 31, 2016 
vs. Maryland 


W, 25-2 


M. B-Ball 


February 2, 2016 
vs. Gettysburg 
W, 68-48 
Wrestling 
January 30, 2016 
vs. NYU 


L, 27-10 


FEBRUARY 4, 2016 


W. B-Ball 
January 22, 2016 
@ Swarthmore 
W, 72-64 
Wrestling 
Peat 29, 2016 
@ Washington & Lee 


W, 40-14 


Super Bowl 50: Why the Panthers will prevail 


Pedro Francisco 
Sportpinion 


he day is final- 

ly upon us. The 

most watched 

sporting event 

in the United 
States will be held this 
coming Sunday at 6:30 
p-m. But this particular 
Super Bowl is special for 
many reasons. First of all, 
it marks the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Super Bowl. 
Fifty years of some of the 
best games. In accordance, 
the NFL suspended the 
use of roman numer- 
als for this one game. It’s 
simply “Super Bowl 50.” 
Furthermore, the Caro- 
lina Panthers, led by Cam 
Newton, had the best re- 
cord in the NFL with a 
regular season record of 
15-1. The Denver Broncos, 
led by veteran legend QB 


~Peyton Manning; also-had 


a phenomenal season. 
Cam Newton has had 
the season of his life. The 
number one overall draft 
pick in the 2011 draft has 
produced magical num- 
bers this season throw- 
ing 35 touchdowns, 10 
interceptions, 3,837 pass- 
ing yards, 636 rushing 
yards and a passer rating 
of 99.4. Newton suffered 
two fractures in his back 
after a car accident near 
the Panthers stadium in 
December of 2014. New- 
ton somehow came out of 
this awful situation and 
proceeded to light up the 
NEL. While Newton is the 
current face of the Pan- 
ther’s franchise, he could 
not have done it alone. On 
defense, the Panthers are 


lead by captain linebacker 
Luke Kuechly who has 
also had himself a year. 
Kuechly shined in the 
AFC championship game 
intercepting future hall 
of fame QB Tom Brady 
twice. Josh Norman dom- 
inates the deep end shut- 
ting down several all-star 
wide receivers through- 
out the season. 

Peyton Manning finds 
himself on the big stage 
for the fourth time in 
his career. He is the only 
quarterback to bring mul- 
tiple teams to multiple 
Super Bowls. Manning 
is in his 19th season in 
the league and despite 
playing in the big game 
three times Peyton has 
only won it all one time. 
It is probable that this is 
Manning’s last season 


in the league and so he 
seeks to end his career on 
a high note. On the other 
side of the ball, the Bron- 
cos are led by linebacker 
Von Miller and defensive 
end Demarcus Ware, two 
highly coveted players. 

The Panthers are the 
favorite to raise the Lom- 
bardi trophy due to their 
stellar regular season per- 
formance and domination 
of the AFC championship. 
I think this prediction is 
correct. Cam Newton has 
had the year of his life 
and the Panther’s have 
emerged as the hands 
down best team in the 
NFL. They have proved 
to the league that they 
can score touchdowns, 
_reclaim the ball and score 
again. No team has ray- 
aged through the league’s 


best teams the way the 
Panthers have. While Pey- 
ton Manning is regarded 
as one of the best QBs in 
league history, I believe he 
will be no match for the ex- 
plosiveness of Cam New- 
ton’s game. Cam Newton 
has become a léthal quar- 
terback because of his 
immense versatility. The 
six foot five, 245 pound 
quarterback can not only 
hit his receivers on a dime, 
but if need be, can run the 
ball for important yardage 
gains. He will rip into the 
Bronco defense and will 
become one of the young- 
est quarterbacks to ever 
win the Super Bowl. 

The game will be 
played this Sunday Feb- 
ruary 7th, at 6:30 PM at 
Levi's Stadium in San 
Francisco, Calif. 


DILIFF/CC-BY-SA-3.0 
Quarterback Cam Newton's performance this season has given the Panthers a shot at the Super Bowl. 


M. Lacrosse suffers loss at hands of Denver 


M. LAX, From B12 
proved to be insurmount- 
able, despite Hopkins out- 
scoring the Pioneers 10-6 
in the final 46 minutes of 
the game. 

“That's always tough, 
especially when they 
score a lot early,” Brown 


said. “It’s always tough to 
get in rhythm with that.” 
However, Hopkins 


would control the ball 
better, while also seeing 
an improved defensive 
effort as the game went 
on, which ultimately pro- 
vided the scoring oppor- 


j HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Sophomore goalie Brock Turnbaugh starnds guard at goal. 
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tunities the team needed 
in order to get back in the 
game. 

“Defensively, it kind 
of seemed like we locked 
them down a bit better,” 
Brown said. “Offensive- 
ly, we moved more, we 
didn’t just hold our spots; 
we were able to cut and 
move better, not neces- 
sarily just everyone stand 
there; we were able to 
play well off each other.” 

While Hopkins _ lost 
this game, it will not af- 


7 fect their standings. For- 


tunately, the Big-10 divi- 
sion favorites still face a 
clean slate, and a more 
direct awareness of what 
they can improve head- 
ing into the season. The 
team can also examine 
the final three quarters 
and work to maintain 
the positive aspects that 
led to the beginning of a 
comeback. In addition, 
despite the recent loss of 
senior midfielder Connor 


L 


Reed, players have rallied 
and risen to the challenge 
of stepping up and step- 
ping in to fill the position 
that was left. 

“Connor's a great play- 
er; it’s tough not having 
him out here, especially 
for his senior year, but, 
other people are steppin, 
up,” Brown said. “It’s 
hard to replace somebody 
that good, but we've been 
able to kind of go with it.” 

Hopkins will continue 
to be led by impressive 
offensive performances 
from players like Brown, 
as well as coaching and. 
players that will help to. 
establish the “settled-. 
down” dynamic on both 
sides of the ball that 
helped the team control 

the later quarters. De- 
spite an opening loss, 

the Jays showed a per-_ 
formance that can come. 
back and fight with the 
No. 1 ranked team in the 
country. ; 
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M. Basketball clicking 
al right time of year 


M. BBALL, From B12 
made us successful of- 
fensively, I think it really 
came down to getting the 
ball inside,” Gordon said. 
“One of Swarthmore’s 
starting forwards, and 
one of its best players, is 
out for the season, so we 
came into the 
game trying 
to capital- 
ize on their 
lack on size 
inside. What 
this meant 
in the actual 
flow of the 
game was 
pretty much 
feed the ball 
to; the big 
(Billups) and 
clear out so 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 


up well with them and we 
can play our game. After 
our loss to Washington 
College, we had to dial in 
our defense, and our refo- 
cus showed on Saturday, 
holding them to only 20 
points in the first half was 
a real testament to that.” 
In the win 
on Saturday, 
five Jays fin- 
ished the 
contest with 
double _ fig- 
ures in points 
scored, serv- 
ing as a tes- 
tament to 
the _unself- 
ish offensive 
approach 
which _ pro- 
pelled them 


he had space The post play of Matt Billups to a gutsy 
to operate. I was huge for the Blue Jays. victory. 

also played ; Leading 
in the post a all scorers 


bit since I’m a big guard.” 

When. talking about 
his personal success on 
both ends of the floor in 
the contest, Billups at- 
tributed it mainly to the 
efforts of his teammates, 
but also to his resolute 
détermination to never 
take any plays off and 
play with incredible pas- 
sion. 

“Personally, most of 
my points and rebounds 
are only possible because 
other guys on the floor 
are doing their job, box- 
ing out their man,making 
, setting good 
fis,” Billups _ said. 
ut I can attribute some 
of my success to working 
hard, both in practice and 
on the court in games. It’s 
easy to take plays off and 
not go for an offensive re- 
bound or not box out on 
a few defensive posses- 
sions, but I try my hardest 
y limit that.” 
stifling defense was 


the wards Hop- 
kins openin an in- 
surmountable lead in 


the first half, as the team 
managed to hold the Gar- 
net to 20 points. Billups 
attributed this defensive 
success to the fact that 
the Jays starting five were 
able to match up very 
well with their opponent 
physically. 

“Playing tough defense 
was why we met with suc- 
cess against Swarthmore,” 
Billups said. “We match 


in the contest was se- 
nior guard Gene Wil- 
liams, who finished with 
13 points, including the 
final two free throws 
which sealed the win. 
Senior Niko Kotoulas 
finished with 11 points, 
while junior forward 
Ryan Curran finished 
with 10 of his own. 

Despite the tough start 
to open the season, the 
team is still incredibly 
optimistic that they can 
make a run in the play- 
offs. 

“Our record doesn’t 
really reflect how good 
we are, and a lot of that 
has to do with playing 
down to our opponents,” 
Gordon said. “Dickinson 
and Wash College are 
definitely inferior teams 
to us talent-wise, but we 
dropped both games. We 
can't afford to lose any 
more like those moving 
forward, so that’s one 
thing that’s definitely a 
key to winning the con- 
ference.” 

With seven games left 
to play before the Cen- 
tennial Conference tour- 
nament begins, the Jays 
certainly have an oppor- 
tunity to go on a late sea- 
son climb up the stand- 
ings. 

Next up for the Jays, 
they will host the Get- 
tysburg College Bullets 
in a pivotal matchup in 
Goldfarb Gymnasium on 
February 2 at 8 p.m. 


Karly D-I test for 
both track teams 


_ TRACK, From B12 
fifth respectively. Fresh- 
men Jaymie Criscione also 
leaped to a sixth place fin- 
ish in the high jump. 

“Smith shined with a 
personal record of 9:59 in 
the 3,000 meter race. That 
time stands as the third 
best among NCAA Divi- 
sion III runners so far this 
season. 
_ “J was nervous going 
into the race on Saturday 
because our workouts 
and practices were af- 
fected by the snow storm, 
and J wasn’t sure if the 
modified runs I had to 
do were enough,” said 
Smith. “Running is defi- 
nitely a mental as well as 
physical sport, and I’m 
so grateful to have my 
teammates and coaches 


there to tell me that I’m. 


ready even when I’m not 
so sure. I’m happy with 
my progress so far this 
season and the race on 


y 


Saturday helped me see 
that as long as I’m put- 
ting the work in, every- 
thing will come together 
on race day.” 


After Saturday’s 
meet, the Centennial 
Conference honored 


Smith as the Runner 
of the Week. Just a few 
weeks. earlier, senior 
teammate Jordan Delane 
had been honored as a 
National Runner of the 
Week for D-III. 

After battling the in- 
conveniences of Winter 
Storm Jonas and some 
strong D-I competition, 
the track and field team 
will look to continually 
improve physically and 
mentally as they head 
to Collegeville, Pa. this 
Saturday for the Frank 
Colden Invitational. 
Fellow Centennial Con- 
ference members the 
Ursinus College Bear 
will host. 


¥ 
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CAROLINE SMITH - WOMEN’S TRACK 


By ZACH JAFFE 
Staff Writer 


The performance of 
Caroline Smith, a sopho- 
more distance runner 
on the track and cross- 
country teams, merits her 
selection as this week’s 
Athlete of the Week. Since 
August, Smith has been 
competing against and 
besting fields filled with 
Division I competitors. 

In November, — she 
helped lead the Jays to a 
fourth-place finish at the 
cross-country National 
Championships en route 
to an All-American selec- 
tion. She has become one 
of the top runners in the 
country after a freshman 
year that saw her still 
getting adjusted to the 


do you explain your per- 
sonal success this year 
as opposed to freshman 
year? 

CS; I really only started 
running junior year of 
high school, so for the first 
couple of years I was still 
getting used to the sport 
and trying to figure out 
how many miles my body 
could handle a week. This 
summer I stopped track- 
ing my mileage, and I 
never worried about what 
pace I was going. I ran 
everyday based on feel. I 
think that once I stopped 
worrying about numbers 
and times and just paid 
attention to how my legs 
felt each day I started 
to gradually run much 
faster and became able 
to endure longer runs at 


college that faster 
running pace. 
game. 

Smith Ne-“L: 
ho aees How does 
brought the team 
her suc- look at 
Cy E285 this point 
over to in the sea- 
the track son? 
season, 
ea O08 Sines 
the 3, ght now 
meter the team is 
at the a bit beat- 
Metro en up from 
ee HOPKINSSPORTS.COM Bees z 
sic aan Smith has made a significant jump We pe 
ca An from her standout freshman season. ore a 
season ries than 


and claiming victory in 
the mile run at the Father 
Diamond Invitational. 
Last week Smith won the 
3,000 meter race, finishing 
with a personal best time 
of 9:59. She was named 
Centennial Conference 
Runner of the Week. We 
sat down with Caroline 
Smith to talk about her 
successes. 


The News-Letter: How 


we would like to have at 
this point in the season but 
everyone is putting in the 
work. All the girls that are 
nursing injuries have been 
cross training and visiting 
the trainer everyday and 
everyone who is healthy 
has been doing all the lit 
tle things to stay that way. 
The snowstorm set us a bit 
off schedule, but I know 
we will be ready to go for 
conferences. 


Wrestling gets mixed 


By TARIQ OMER 
Staff Writer 


This past weekend, 
the Hopkins wrestling 
team participated in a 
back-to-back-to-back 
triple-header, with three 
matches against differ- 
ent teams. On Jan. 19, 
the Blue Jays took on the 
Washington & Lee Uni- 
versity Generals (40-14) 
and came out victorious 
at Gettysburg College in 
Pennsylvania. 

The following day, 
Hopkins again travelled 
to Gettysburg and faced 
both No. 20 Stevens Col- 


| lege Ducks (43-0) and 


No. 22 New York Uni- 
versity Bobcats (27-10). 
Despite a strong show- 
ing from the Blue Jays, 
they were not able to re- 
peat the previous day’s 
success, and fell to both 
teams on the day. 

With the victory on Fri- 
day and the two defeats 
on Saturday, the Blue Jays 
now have a record of 2-4 


on the season overall and 


2-3 in the Centennial Con- 
ference. 

The first match of 
the weekend took place 
on Friday, as Hopkins 
topped Washington & 
Lee 40-14. Hopkins was 
able to get one of the three 
major decisions, as senior 
125 Evan Krumheuer de- 
feated General freshmen 
125 Ethan Hartman (4-0). 

Washington & Lee 
claimed the other two 
major decisions, as fresh- 
men Zach Bylykbashi de- 
feated freshmen Brandon 
Tran (4-4). Hopkins also 
went on to win six match- 
es against Washington & 


ae 


Lee via forfeit, outscoring 
the General in matches 
decided by forfeit. 

This allowed the Blue 
Jays to claim victory over 
Washington & Lee and 
was followed by an ex- 
hibition match between 
Gettysburg Bullets’ ju- 
nior Camden _ Stoops 
and Hopkins freshmen 
Hayden Good, in which 
the Gettysburg junior 
claimed the win. With 
the victory over W&L, 
Hopkins improves _ to 
19-15 in all competitions 
against Washington & 
Lee, with the Blue Jays 
having won the past 15 


consecutive meeting 
with the school. 
Having gotten a 


night’s rest, the Blue Jays 
returned to Gettysburg 
on Saturday to take on 
their first match-up of 
the day, New York Uni- 
versity. Krumheuer was 
again at center stage for 
the Blue Jays, as he hand- 
ed Hopkins a victory 
in the first bout of the 
match-up. 

He was able defeat 
NYU junior Wayne Yuan 
(0-3) and give Hopkins 
a good start in the com- 
petition. NYU was able 
to seize momentum and 
win the next five bouts 
straight, with one match 
ending by way of major 
decision. 

This was especially 
problematic for the Jays 
because NYU was able 
to seize bonus point 
wins at the 141, 157 and 
165 weight marks to pull 
ahead with a 21-3 lead. 
Furthermore, NYU soph- 
omore Raymond Jazikoff 


defeated Hopkins sopho- 


N-L: What are your 
personal goals for the rest 
of the sea- 
son? 


to go whether it’s a long 
run through the snow or 
a work- 
out in the 


a V | TA L Tain. 
Person- STATISTICS N=: 
ally, my Have you 
goal is to looked 
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now, 


I'm focused on staying 
healthy to make sure all 
those goals are possible. 


N-L: What is your fa- 
vorite race and why? 


CS: If you asked me 
what my favorite race 
was a year ago I'd tell you 


the 800 meter without. 


hesitation. I really didn’t 
know any other race un- 
til this year. Right now I 
have the most fun run- 
ning the 3k. I think it’s 
the perfect combination 
of endurance and speed 
for me. I like the idea of 
running right behind one 
of my competitors, let- 
ting them set the pace for 
most of the race and then 
making it a 400 sprint to 
the finish. 


N-L: What is the vibe 


in the locker room at this | 


point in the season? 


CS: At this point in the 
season everyone is very 
motivated. Everyone has 
a goal for conferences 
and is looking to achieve 
it. It’s exciting to, walk 
into the locker room each 
day and see my team- 
mates excited and ready 


CS: I’ve found inspi- 
ration through all of my 
teammates in different 
ways. [seniors] Jordan 
Delane and Hannah 
Oneda have guided mea 
lot this year. Running is 
definitely a tough sport 
mentally, and they’ve al- 
ways been there to push 
me through hard work- 
outs and make me feel 
better when workouts 
or races don’t go quite 
as planned. Also, An- 
nie Monagle and Mag- 
gie Shelton are two girls 
who graduated before I 
got here but have been 
an inspiration for me. 
They were both incred- 
ible middle-distance 
runners but also held 
their own in cross coun- 
try and just loved every 
aspect of running. My 
coaches always refer to 
them in our conversa- 
tions, and it always gets 
me excited to run. 


Best of luck to Caro- 
line and the rest of the 
women’s track team for 
the rest of the season! 


“ed 


geville, Pa. for the Frank 
Colden Invitational. 


results al Geltysbure 


more Tommy Grifa (15-3) 
to gift the Bobcats a major 
decision score. 

Hopkins was able to 
get a major decision as 
well, coming by way of 
junior Jared Forman de- 
feating Junior John Mess- 
inger (21-7). After a few 
regular decisions went 
to both teams, Hopkins 
was able to pull the defi- 
cit back to 24-10, courtesy 
of a win coming by way 
of forfeit from Hopkins 
freshmen Miles Gilliam 
against senior Kyzen 
Smith at 197. 

However, NYU fresh- 
men Kyle Paterson was 
able to seal the victory 
for the Bobcats with 
‘a 3-2 regular decision 
victory over Hopkins 
freshmen Hayden Good 
at 285. 

Following the match, 
Hopkins competed in 
two exhibition matches 
against NYU, with Fresh- 


“men William Lewis and 


Anders Bright (JHU) tak- 
ing on freshmen Austin 


ane 


Oliver and junior Adrian 
Herrera (NYU), respec- 
tively. NYU was able to 
pull out victories in both 
exhibition matches by 
way of pinfall. 

Later on in the day, 
Hopkins took on rivals 
No. 20 Stevens College for 
their third and final game 
of the weekend. Stevens 
was able to sweep Hop- 
kins in each competition 
to achieve a comprehen- 
sive 43-0 victory over the 
Blue Jays. 

The Ducks won all 
ten bouts: Four victories 
came by way of major 
decision, three by way 
of pinfall and three by 
regular decision. 

Hopkins will return 
to the mats on Sunday, 
Feb. 6 with competition 
at home. The Blue Jays 
will take on the Muhlen- 
berg Collge Mules, The 
United States Merchant 
Marine Academy, and 
Ursinus College Bears at 
the Goldfarb Gym on the 
Homewood Campus. 


Many Blue Jays had several matches over the grueling weekend. — 


a 


M. Lax scrimmages 
defending champs 


By LUCAS BEDNAREK 
For The Vews-Letter 


For a weekend scrim- 
mage against Denver Uni- 
versity, Hopkins men’s 
lacrosse traveled to Colo- 
rado this weekend, where 
they were defeated 14-10 
by the defending national 
champions. 

Denver got on top early 
in the game, building an 
8-0 lead be- 
fore the Blue 
Jays had even 
taken a single 
shot on goal. 


The first 
goal scored by 
Hopkins came 
from senior 
Ryan Brown 
with seven 
seconds re- 


maining in the 
first quarter. 


After this 
point, the 
Hopkins 


team demonstrated a 
more commanding pres- 
ence, outscoring the Pio- 
neers in each of the final 
three quarters, albeit not 
enough to overcome their 
initial deficit. 

“We kind of settled 
down defensively, and of- 
fensively we really came 


_ together, started getting 
back to thin 


Ss we do 
right, not just playing le- 
thargic,” Brown said. 
Brown led Hopkins in 
offense with four shots 
on goal and three scores. 
Junior Wilkins Dismuke 


HOPKINSSPORTS COM 
Two Jays were tabbed 
for the U.S. U-19 team. 


and freshman Ryan Coul- 
ter also each scored two 
goals. 

Hopkins totaled 21 
shots on goal. The team 
is looking to score more 
of these shots, which has 
been a central focus in 
practices. 

“It’s been an emphasis 
all year, scoring the ball 
and not just shooting the 
ball, but really shooting 
to score, mak- 
ing every shot 
count,” Brown 
said. 

Perhaps 
what most im- 
proved on the 
Hopkins _ side 
later in the 
game was ball 
control issues, 
which had con- 
tributed to the 
Blue Jays’ dif- 
ficulties in the 
first quarter. 

“They had 
the ball a lot,” Brown 
said. “We didn’t have that 
many possessions in the 
first quarter. With them 
having the ball a lot, it 
was hard to get a rhythm 
going offensively, espe- 
cially when they were 
winning the face-offs that 
they were.” 

Denver dominated 
face-offs early in the 
game; Hopkins didn’t 
win one until early in the 
second quarter. This gave 
Denver enough opportu- 
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Super Bowl 50) 
Preview 


Dip You 
KNow? 


Evan Holder and Anna 
Wisniewski were named 
Centennial Conference 
Swimmers of the Week. 


Dev’s Corner: 


Fresrvuary 4, 2016 


CALENDAR 


Friday 


M. Lax @ Georgetown, 2 p.m. 


(scrimmage). 
Saturda 


y 
Women’s B-Ball @ Muhlenberg, 
2 p.m. 
Men’s B-Ball @ Muhlenberg, 4 p.m. 


Athlete of the Week: 
Caroline Smith 


se Sr 


five 


Guest sports columnist 
Pedro Francisco gives us 
his enlightened take as 
to why the Broncos don't 
stand a chance against the 
offensive juggernaut that is 
the Panthers. Page B10 


Jays score in 


Miscellany of sport 


Resident sports colum- 
nist/philosopher-in-training 
Devin Tucker offers an. in- 
sightful piece as to the sheer 
variety of athletes, body 
types, etc. the sporting world 
accommodates. Page B10 


no ag 


ee 


Sophomore runner Caro- 
line Smith has paced the 
Lady Jays early on this track 
season and was named con- 
ference runner of the week 
after a stellar performance at 
the Terp Invite. Page B11 


double figures in win 


nities to take a lead that 
SeE MEN’S LAX, pace B10 


Swim season ends 
versus Navy, Towson 


By GAURAV VERMA 
Staff Writer 


Last Wednesday, af- 
ter the original meet was 
postponed due to inclem- 
ent weather, the Hop- 
kins men’s and women’s 
swim teams took part in 
a meet against Towson 
University and Navy in 
Annapolis. 

The men’s’ team 
soundly defeated Tow- 
son 153-107 but fell just 
short against the Mid- 
shipmen, dropping 
the result by just three 
points 130-127. The men’s 
team finishes the dual 
meet portion of the sea- 
son at 5-3-1. 

The women’s team fell 
to Towson 192-68 and 
166.5-80.5 to Navy. The 
losses were the first of the 
season for the Lady Jays, 
and they enter the post- 
season with a record of 
6-2. 

‘The men were led by 
junior Evan Holder, who 


ee ¥ 


won three events: the 
200 Free, 200 Breast and 
200 IM. Holder dominat- 
ed the field in all three 


events, especially in the | 


IM where he won by 
3.60 seconds with a time 
of 1:50.69. All his times, 
which also included a 
1:40.38 in the free and a 
2:03.91, met the thresh- 


old to qualify for the 


NCAA _ Championships 


in March. Sophomore 


Kyle Otazu also posted 


a 3.5 second win in the 
500 Free with a time of 
provisional 
time booking his ticket 


4:35.07, a 


to the Championships 
alongside Holder. 
Freshman 
Wohl also posted a provi- 
sional time, finishing sec- 


ond in the 200 fly with a 


time of 1:52.57, which was 
also a career best. 
Freshman 


the 200 Back and third 


in the 100 Back. The Jays 


See SWIMMING, pace B10 
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Junior Evan Holder sparked a very strong showing by the men’s team. 


- 


Michael 


Darren 
Loh finished second in 


| 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


Coming into the sea- 


| son, expectations for the 


Hopkins men’s _basket- 
ball team were incred- 
ibly high. 

The senior laden ros- 
ter returned many of the 
starters from the previ- 
ous campaign which saw 
the Jays make a spirited 
run to the Sweet Sixteen 
of the D-III National 
Championship. 

With a lethal mix of 
talent and experience, it 
appeared that this year’s 
team could surge even be- 
yond the heights of 2015, 
with a Centennial Crown 
and a strong shot at nation- 
al title contention clearly 
within reach once again. 

Injuries and inconsis- 
tency marred the Blue 
Jays for much of the first 
half of their season, but a 
defining victory against 
a tough Swarthmore Col- 
lege opponent last week- 
end provides hope that 
the Jays can surge into 
contention as the cam- 
paign draws to a conclu- 
sion. 

Leading for most of 
the contest, the Jays were 


able to score the final 


eight points of the game 
and pull away for a spir- 
ited 62-53 victory. With 
the win, Hopkins levels 
its overall mark to an 
even .500 at 9-9 (6-5 Cen- 
tennial), while the Garnet 
fell to 15-4 (9-3 Centen- 
nial). 

Hopkins now sits in 
fourth place in the Con- 
ference table, and there 
are hopes that a late sea- 
son surge could propel 
the Jays into the second 
position, ahead of both 
Gettysburg College and 
Swarthmore. 

Helping matters is the 


fact that Hopkins was 
able to sweep the season 
series with the Garnet in 
their victory, providing 
a crucial head to head 
tiebreaker that could 
ultimately become note- 
worthy. 

Propelled. by a 13-2 
run early in the contest, 
the Jays managed to 
open up a 21-8 lead with 
eight minutes remain- 
ing in the opening half 


thanks to a lockdown 
defense and an unselfish 
offensive presence. 

Five different Blue 
Jays scored over the 
course of this stretch, 
which was punctuated 
by back to back baskets 
by standout senior for- 
ward Matt Billups. 

Billups served as an 
X-factor throughout 
much of the contest, en 
route to recording the 


first double-double of 
his season with 10 points 
and 10 boards. 

Standout senior guard 
Sam Gordon, who con- 
tributed 11 points of his 
own in the victory, at- 
tributed this interior 
success to both game 
planning and the exploi- 
tation of their opponent’s 
weakness. : 

“In terms of what 

See M. BBALL, race B11 


Track travels to Terrapin Invitational 


By MAGGIE SPITZER 
For The News-Letter 


On Saturday, Jan. 30 
the Hopkins men’s and 
women’s indoor track and 
field teams competed in 
the Terrapin Indoor Invi- 
tational. 

Hosted by the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, the event 
drew mostly local D-I 
teams to Hyatsville, Md. 

“As a team, we love 
tough D-I  competi- 
tion,” sophomore dis- 


tance runner Caroline | 


Smith said. “To be the 
best we can be we want 
to compete against the 
best competition we can 
find. Racing against D-I 
teams throughout the 
season helps us go into 
the conference champi- 
onship meet prepared 
and confident.” 

The men’s and wom- 
en’s teams proved to 
be a challenge for their 
competition since they 
both captured top five 
finishes, > 

Despite leading as 
they headed into the final 
event, the Hopkins men’s 
team fell just five points 
short of the title, which 


7. 


went to Howard Uni- 
versity. The University 
of Maryland, American 
University and Virginia 
Union finished behind 
the Blue Jays in third, 
fourth and fifth place, re- 
spectively. 

The ‘men’s runner-up 
finish featured strong 
performances across the 
board, including individu- 
al titles by junior Andrew 
Bartnett in the pole vault 
and senior Schaffer Och- 
stein in the 5,000 meter. 

Ochstein’s first place 
finish initiated the Jays’ 
three slot sweep in the 
event, as fellow runners 
sophomore Louis Levine 
and junior Akshay 
Alaghatta crossed , the 
line just behind him to 
seal the second and third 
positions. 

In the field, sophomore 
David Nessenson had the 
strongest showing for 
the Jays in the shot put 
with fourth at 13.00 me- 
ter, while freshman Grant 
Mosser led the Jays in the 
long jump with a seventh 
place finish. f 

“We actually went 
pretty hard in our work- 
outs leading up to the 


2 


finishes of their 


meet,” Mosser _ said. 
“Right now we're work- 
ing hard so that by con- 
ferences we'll be feeling 
really strong. We focused 
a lot on technique as well 
because we know that if 
we want to. go anywhere 
our technique needs to 
be perfect. After the meet, 
I felt pretty good about 
it. It was my first college 
meet so my marks weren’t 
exactly where I wanted 
them to be but I know Ill 
continue to improve, so 
I'm looking forward to the 
next few meets.” 

The Lady Jays also 
fared well at Prince 
George's - Sportsplex 
against the D-I competi- 
tion, securing fifth out of 
the 15 competing schools. 

The Maryland hosts 


dominated with 180 
points, while Navy, Dela- 
ware and Coppin State 
University outranked 
Hopkins. — q 

Seniors Hannah 


Oneda and Jordan Del- 
ane complemented the — 


men’s sweep in the 5,000 
fee. 
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